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company developments 


ARIZONA Examined 
Commercial Life Insurance Company Phoenix, Arizona 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charter Life Insurance Company 
Legal Reserve Life Ins. Co. of Cal. 
Admitted 
Universal Guaranty Life Ins. Co. 
Valley Forge Life Ins. Co. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company 
Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
Reading, Pa. 


Phoenix Ariz. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Sylvan Life Insurance Company Salt Lake City, Utah 
RBired 

Mountain States Life Insurance Co. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Constitution Life Insurance Co. . .Chicago, Ill. 

North American Life Assurance Co. .. Toronto, Canada 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp 
North American Life Assurance Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Toronto, Canada 


Examined 
American Home Mutual Life Insurance C Wiskinaion. B.C. 
HAWAII Admitted 


Skokie, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. C 
Intercoast Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn. 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Concord, N. H. 


INDIANA Admitted 
North American Life Assurance Co. Toronto, Canada 
Professional Insurance Corporation Jacksonville, Fla. 
Standard Security Life Insurance Co. New York, N. Y 
KANSAS Examined 
Midland Empire Life Insurance Company Atchison, Kan. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Investors Life Insurance Co. Houston, Texas 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of America Dallas, Texas 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Ins. Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Employees Mutual Benefit Association St. Paul, Minn. 
General Assurance Corporation Atlanta, Ga. 
National Union Life Insurance Co. .. Montgomery, Ala. 
Reinsured 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company Louisville, Ky. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
North American Life Assurance Cc Toronto, Canada 
Slovene National Benefit Society Chicag | 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. Los Ange Cal. 
Un versity Life In urance Co. ot Amer 3 ndianapo Ind 
MINNESOTA Reinsured 
Northland Life Insurance Company St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSOURI Reinsured 
American Service Life Insurance Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 
+t Metropolitan Mutual Assurance C Detroit, Mich 
Examined 
Bankers Life Insurance Company Lincoln, Nebr 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Constitution Life Insurance Company Chicago, Ill. 
Employers Life Ins. Co. of America Boston, Mas 
Professional Insurance Company Jacksonville, Fla. 
OHIO Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company Baltimore, Md 
Union Security Life Insurance Company Atlanta, Ga. 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 


Washington Square Life Insurance C Philadelphia, Pa 
Examined 

Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Unior Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

Globe Life and Accident Insurance Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
First Colony Life Insurance Co 


Georgia International Life Ins. C Atlanta, Ga 
Great Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. Dallas, Texas 
Retired 
Freedom Life Insurance Company Greenville, $. C 


8 


SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 

Dakota Mutual Life & Casualty Co. Yankton, S, D. 

TENNESSEE Licensed 

American Preferred Life Insurance Company Memr Tenn 
Admitted 

American General Life Insurance Company Houston, Texa 

Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co Oklahoma Okla 

Life Insurance Company of North Carolina Kinst N.C 

Union Life Insurance Company Little Rock. Arkansas 

Universal General Life Ins. Co Houston, Texas 

TEXAS Admitted 

Bankers Life Insurance C f Nebraska Lir Nebr 

Columbian National life Insurance Co. B n, Mas 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America aA n, Mass. 
Reinsured 

Great Western Life Insurance Co. San Ant Texa 

Old Legal Security Life Ins. Co. Da Texa 

Roosevelt National Life Insurance Co. Ho n, Texas 

VERMONT Licensed 

Springfield Life Insurance Co., Inc. Bratt 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co. . At Ga 

WYOMING Admitted 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. Da Tex 

Sentinel Security Life Ins. Co. Salt Lake Uts 

PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Professional Insurance Corporatior Jack e, Fla 

ALBERTA Admitted 

British Pacific Life rance Co. Vancouver, B. C 

QUEBEC Admitted 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. Bo Ma 

British Pacific Life Insurance Co. Vancou B.C 





sales hy states 


ISSISSIPPI LED the country in percentage increase 
M: ordinary life insurance sales in October. Dela- 
ware and Nevada were second and third, according to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
which has analyzed October sales by states. Country- 
wide, ordinary business declined 2% in October com- 
pared with October 1958, while Mississippi sales gained 
28%. In Delaware October sales were up 20% and in 
Nevada 16%. 

For the first ten months of the year, with national 
ordinary sales up 5% from the year before, Arizona led 
with an increase of 23%, with Mississippi in second 
place, up 19% from the corresponding period of last 
vear. 





conventions ahead 


FEBRUARY 


8-10 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Drake, Chicago. 


16-18 San Francisco Gen. Agents’ & Managers’ Assn., Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach. 

19-20 New York Assn. of Life Undw., Queensbury, Glens Falls. 

20-24 American Bar Assn., Midyear, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

MARCH 

8 Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Hilton, Pittsburgh. 

14-16 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Agency Management Conf., 
Royal York, Toronto. 

18-20 Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Women, Region 2 Conf., Shoreham, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Ba! 3 OUTSTANDING REASONS 
y WHY YOUR SALESMEN 
voy, WILL SELL BETTER... 


WITH COLBURN PRODUCED 
M-P* FILMS 



















ACCEPTABILITY 


_ A film presentation has an interest and 

., excitement factor that makes it easier for 
the salesman to secure appointments. 
He will find too, that his prospect’s wife 
is much more likely to become interested, 
attentive, and convinced by a film presentation. 


BELIEVABILITY . 


To the prospect, the film presentation is the voice of an 

x; authoritative, unbiased third party. As such he will be more 
‘6: inclined to believe and act on the facts presented. The film 
je = too, will be more effective than the vast majority of salesmen 
in making use of strong emotional appeals. 


PRODUCTIBILITY 


Salesmen will make more calls... more sales. No matter how tired 
or out-of-sorts the salesman may be, he can rely on the film for a 

m “letter perfect,’ enthusiastic sales presentation. With the 

aid of the film, that “one-more-call” is far easier 

and more likely to be made. 


*Motivation-Presentation 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLICOEFILMS 





HOW COLBURN ASSOCIATES CAN HELP YOu. We have produced 21 Motivation-Presentation films for the 
insurance industry that have aided in the sale of over $1 billion of insurance. With this wealth of experience in producing 
films for the insurance industry, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing with you the possibility of either 
sound slidefilms or motion pictures for use in your sales, training or recruiting programs. There’s no obligation . . . 


... Why not write or telephone us today! 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. * Alpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 
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eee An 


ng the most persistent and 
of the ills that flesh is heir 


to are the 


pandemi 
various respiratory 
These conditions 


and 


diseases. are so 


common generally so un- 


spectacular that one tends to mini- 
ir importance and to for- 
they 


mize the 

can be 
fatal. 
over of respiratory ailments can pose 


get that extremely 


serious, even This glossing 
a problem for the insurance under- 
writer; often it is difficult to as- 
certain the degree of severity of one 
of these ailments in a potential client, 
and unless a careful investigation is 
made there is the chance of inad- 
vertently insuring a poor risk. Ap- 
praisal of Respiratory Conditions is 
of paramount importance as pointed 
out on page 14. 


coe | the insurance com- 


pany and its agencies, between the 


setween 


agency officers and those who work 
under them, it is that 
there be and excellent com- 
Unfortunately for the 
operation of the business, however, 


necessary 
clear 
munications. 
between 


too often communication 


these various components of the in- 
dustry not only fails of excellence, 
but can scarcely be classed even as 
adequate. Since it is of paramount 
importance to the development of 
loyal relationships and teamwork 
that agency communications be ac- 
complished smoothly and effectively, 
a discussion of Why Agency Com- 


nunications Go Wrong is important 
“ 


reading for agency managers and 
thcers. See page 18 
see 


After a lifetime of eighty-three 
ears, fifty of which have been spent 
in close concourse with the life in- 
surance industry, the author of the 
itticle on page 20 is as enthusiastic 
about his life-work as ever. / Still 
Think So, he states emphatically, in 
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agreement with the fine points in 
the business and art of selling in- 
surance. Stressing the unique struc- 
ture of the insurance industry and 
the important and essential qualities 
it possesses which make it one of the 
most enduring facets of the business 
world, the article points up as well 
the characteristics manifest in the 
satisfied insurance man who is happy 
and successful in his work and who 
regards his industry as a valuable 
and dignified institution. 


eee The doctors and the insurance 
companies are all involved primarily 
in activities for the protection of the 
life, health, and financial welfare of 
human beings. Although certainly 
the two professions are not at cross 
purposes one with the other, often 
too little emphasis is placed on the 
correlation of the pursuits in the 
two fields. The Doctor and Insur- 
ance have a mutual obligation to 
work together more closely, in order 
that may attain the goals 
toward which it is working. At the 
present time, the 
page 21, there is a chance that new 
laws for tax-paid health care may 
undermine the structure of volun- 
tary health insurance and the private 
The members 
of the two professions, in order to 
offset this, must present a united 
front and prove the validity of the 
present system. 


each 


states article on 


practice of medicine, 


eee Puring the past few prosperous 
years, the insurance industry has 
placed on the market a number of 
innovations—the family plans, group 
insurance, and variable annuities, to 


name but a few—more new kinds 
of insurance products than ever be- 
fore. The attitude which makes 


such rapid growth necessary is one 


of extreme competition of the healthy 
sort that flourishes in periods of 
prosperity. There is ample reason to 
believe that this atmosphere will con- 
tinue, and that the 1960's will be 4 
Decade of Opportunity for the insur- 
ance industry. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for the industry fully to utilize 
the tools at its command in taking 
advantage of this opportunity, in 
order that it may profit to the fullest 
extent. See page 25. 


ee° How do you feel in the morn- 
ing? Groggy, grouchy, and dis- 
organized, if you are like many peo- 
ple. This early-morning disorgani- 
zation is the cause of a good deal of 
job lateness, and whereas perhaps 
nothing can be done to combat the 
grogginess, a bit of forethought can 
simplify getting ready to leave for 
work, and thus curtail tardiness. 
Rise, Shine, and Be On Time, sug- 
gests the article on page 45, by find- 
ing out and employing ways to get 
up more easily, to speed breakfast, 
and to dress faster. 

eee An insurance examination 
takes careful planning of the work 
to be done, and a detailed budgeting 
of time. Because of the long period 
of time covered, programming is 
important. 
financial 


It is desirable, from a 
standpoint, to have the 
procedure set up and some of the 


working papers prepared before- 
hand; in the time thus saved the 
company also saves money. Some 


suggestions to follow in Preparing 


for Examinations, covering many 
phases of the company’s business, are 


found on page 51. 


eee The ideal investment for a life 
insurance company may be described 
high-grade noncallable tax- 
exempt security, bearing 6% interest 
and convertible into common stock 
for the life of the bond at the present 
market. Such investment opportuni- 
ties not being available, investment 
officers must try to come as close as 
possible to the ideal ; balancing yield 
against safety of principle. In addi- 
tion the effect of the new Federal 
income tax law must always be con- 
sidered in reaching any decision, On 
page 87 is presented a brief con- 
sideration of today’s Jnvestment 
Trends affecting the life insurance 
company’s search for greater invest- 
ment income. 
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Some folks shy away from writing Term, except perhaps as a rider on a 


: " TEI! 
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Sto) 
- bcd oo ature t 
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costs It 
; ; . iit es ness fr¢ 
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duration, issued as policy or rider. As a rider, you can add it topermanent 
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life insu 
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ventions 
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} 1€s: 
direct n 
managet 


each child, does the job neatly, inexpensively. 


business 
oe : = not effec 
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We'll issue it substandard, or if he qualifies, add a Disability Income provision 


company 
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JEITHER SLEET, nor hail, nor gloom of night, etc., 
Netcp the mailman from carrying life insurance liter- 
ature to potential buyers. How much those booklets, 
self-mailers, premium stuffers, letters, and brochures 
will pay off depends as much on the sender as on the 
buyer. And in these days of higher printing and postage 
costs it is important to secure the maximum effective- 
ness from direct mail. 


Available Information 


A great deal of very useful information is available 
on the preparation and distribution of direct mail by 
life insurance companies. Training programs and con- 
ventions are among the means by which excellence has 
been achieved in the use of this medium within our 
business. Unfortunately, however, most of the time the 
direct mail men have been talking to one another. Top 
management has a part in direct mail development of 
business, but all too often its role is misunderstood or 
not effectively utilized. 

To be truly effective, direct mail must conform to 
company policy and have clear objectives. It is well 
if the promotion man has a hand in the formulation of 
policy which he will have to carry out. In all but a 
few specialty operations, direct mail must directly or 
indirectly help the agent to sell life insurance. This is 
true no matter what the mailing may be. 

Direct mail, to be effective, must be consistent, and 
therefore the company advertising man will often rec- 
ommend campaigns around a single theme. Direct mail, 
life advertising, becomes effective through repetition. 
The one-shot mailing, however expensive it may be, is 
not the way to make sales. Top management can use 
its position to plan with the advertising and agency de- 
partments the general outline of campaigns, coordinated 
with agency department plans, and formulated in ac- 
cordance with company policy. 

Management can see that direct mail, and other forms 
of promotion, are more effective by recognizing that 
direct mail promotion is a profession, by securing a top 
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tireless 


mailman 


man for the job in the company, and by according him 
prestige within the company. 

Direct mail is a profession that requires training and 
competence in a particular field, just as law or medi- 
cine. The ability of its practitioners varjes. Therefore 
it is best in the long run to secure a good man and pay 
him well. He should then be left alone to run the de- 
tails of his job. Within the limitations of budget and 
company policy he will deliver far more effective results 
if he can rely on his own knowledge and skill in prep- 
aration of material. 

In securing a man for the promotion job, we advise 
consulting men who are now advertising and promotion 
men in life companies. Good men frequently come from 
advertising agencies, but these men require a period of 
orientation to the life insurance business, since selling 
an intangible is very different froin selling a tangible 


good, 


Prestige for the Ad Man 


If a top man is secured for a direct mail position, if 
he is consulted on formulation of policy relative to his 
job, and if he is left alone to carry out his projects, 
there will be little doubt that he will enjoy prestige and 
that his production will be effective. Incidentally, if 
management wishes good direct mail the ad man should 
submit his copy to others for review only when he is in 
doubt as to matters of fact or law. It is particularly 
important that management restrain the actuarial and 
law departments from reviewing copy from any stand- 
point except accuracy or points of law. These two 
fields are too far removed from the direct mail pro- 
fession to be of help in improving copy. With experi- 
ence, the direct mail man will find fewer and fewer cases 
where he needs to consult other divisions of the com- 
pany, except, of course, the agency department. 

In short, to get the most from direct mail requires 
planning in conformity with company policy, good per- 
sonnel, and support for the professional job the ad man 
tries to do. 
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ARCHIBALD C. WILSON, M.D. 
Medical Director 
Connecticut General 


N THIS DISCUSSION concerning the 
labo riting investigation and ap- 
praisal of respiratory conditions, I 
think it best to concentrate on those 
conditions which, for one reason or 
another, are particularly difficult to 
appraise. Among the 
chronic degenerative disorders. 


these are 
I would like first to consider em- 
physema, chronic bronchitis and a 
third condition, bronchiectasis. They 
have certain characteristics in com- 
mon, and in fact may coexist. 
All three serious 
tural changes in the lung. 


involve struc- 
They are 
of gradual development, and because 
the extent of the disease is difficult 
to assess, and the history is very apt 
to be minimized, they are all difficult 
to investigate and appraise. 

Truly mild degrees of all three 
do not necessarily carry much in- 
creased mortality, but severe degrees 
of any of them carry a very heavy 
extra mortality. Finally, because 
people do not usually die suddenly 
and dramatically of these conditions, 
we are sometimes inclined to give 
them rather too casual underwriting 
consideration. 

As I mentioned, these three con- 
ditions are characterized by exten- 
sive structural changes in the lung, 
usually consequent upon either long- 
standing chronic infection, the re- 
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sidua of severe or repeated acute 
infections, or the chronic irritation 
set up by dusts, molds or other 
noxious substances. Before we con- 
sider these conditions individually, 
perhaps we can spend a minute or 
two describing the structure of a 


normal lung and its function. 


The Lung 
It is helpful to think of a lung as 
a tree, the trunk and branches of 


The 


mally occupied by leaves on our tree 


which are hollow. space nor- 
is solidly packed with millions of 
air sacs, which might be thought of 
as clusters of tiny balloons or soap 
bubbles, each of which is in direct 
communication with one of the hol- 
low twigs. The whole system, from 
the tiny, thin-walled air sacs to the 
hollow trunk, is elastic in nature, 
expanding and contracting with each 
inspiration and expiration. 

the 
network of fine 
blood vessels, and it is here that the 
blood picks up oxygen and rids it- 
self of 
course, is the function of the lung. 
It will be obvious that anything that 


Over the surface of each of 


air sacs passes a 


carbon di yxide 


reduces the number of effective air 
sacs will interfere to some degree 
with the supply of oxygen to the 


blood. 


When we have pneumonia the air 
sacs in a sizable area of lung are 
No air can enter 


filled with fluid. 


which, of 


appraisal of 


and the blood can pick up n 


oxygen 
from the area affected by the 
pneumonia. If the patient recovers, 
these changes resolve completely and 
the lung is left as good as new. How- 
ever, it is being increasingly ree- 
ognized that some of the virus 


pneumonias may leave behind con- 
siderable and therefore 
some deficit of functioning lu 
this is usually not of 


scarring 
ig, but 
great im- 
portance if the balance of the lung is 
healthy. We much 
cerned where the loss of functioning 


are more con- 
air sacs is more complete and ex- 
tensive. 

If the surgeon removes all or part 
of a lung, we have obviously materi- 
ally reduced the amount of availa- 
ble air sac surface from which the 
blood can pick up oxygen. 


Absorption of Oxygen 
If we have a series of attacks of 
otherwise 
low 
smouldering infection and inflamma- 


bronchitis or 
fairly 


develo 
widespread gerade 
tion, the secretions which result fil 
or coat the inner surface of the ait 
sacs and hamper the absorption o/ 
oxygen. Even more importantly, 
the walls of the air sacs bathed in this 
infected secretion become unhealthy, 
lose their elastic tissue, and thin owt 
and rupture in much the same mat- 
ner as several soap bubbles coalesct 
to form one large bubble. The area 
of the inner surface of this larget 
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onditions 


ubble is not nearly as great as the 
the bubbles 
irom which it was formed, and we 


total area of smaller 


rave again reduced the amount of 


wailable surface from which the 
lood can pick up oxygen. By a 
epetition of this process, rather 


arge pockets can develop and the 
patient must cough in order to rid 
imself of the sputum which they 
mtain. The 
iso lose their elastic tissue, dilate 


smaller air passages 
ind become infected, and a vicious 
thus established. This is 


the process which goes on in the de- 


ircle is 
elopment of emphysema. Over a 
mg period of time there develops, 
l with sputum, and 
ater, shortness of breath and wheez- 
ing, which in its later stages can be 
everely disabling. 


rst, a cough 


Along with this breaking down 
nd coalescing of air sacs which |] 
ave described, 
mount of 


goes a_ certain 
and scarring, 
hich again reduces the number of 
fective air sacs and the small blood 
essels which cover them. 


healing 


In some conditions the scarring 
rocess predominates, and we have 
what is called pulmonary fibrosis. 
[his is the situation which arises in 
such conditions as silicosis. When 
widespread, it can be just as ef- 
fective in ultimately producing 
larked shortness of breath, 

It would be bad enough if the 
lamage were limited to the lung it- 
elf, but unfortunately this is not 
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In order to obtain an ade- 


the case. 
quate supply of oxygen in the face of 
a reduced area of functioning lung 
the individual must pump 
more blood through this inefficient 
lung by increasing his heart rate. 
Furthermore, the scarring which has 
gone on has also affected the blood 
vessels, reducing their number and 


tissue, 


calibre and requiring more pressure 
the circulation. Ob- 
viously the work of the heart is 


to maintain 


greatly increased, and after years 
of a progressively worsening situa- 
tion, it gradually fails and death 
ensues. 
Varying Degrees 
These degenerative processes 
which I have described occur in 


varying degrees in emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis, bronchial asthma, 
silicosis, and a number of less com- 
The difficulty in 
appraising their probable effect on 
the individual's longevity lies in the 
fact that we cannot readily measure 
their 
portantly, the rate at which they 
will 
them proceed to this advanced and 
fatal termination. We should under- 
stand that we start off with a great 
super-abundance of air sacs and, ac- 


mon conditions. 


extent and, even more im- 


progress. By no means all of 


cordingly, it is only after rather ex- 
tensive destruction that we start to 
get into trouble. 
to recognize that whatever damage 


It is also important 














has occurred is irreversible and rep- 
resents a permanent loss. 

Our problem, therefore, is to try 
to determine how far they have pro- 
gressed, in other words how close 
this individual is to the point at 
which a steady downhill course is 
to be anticipated. Let us take them 
up individually. 

Emphysema is a disease of middle 
older 

such 
chronic 
chiectasis, tuberculosis, silicosis, or 
other types of chronic lung disease. 
Mild forms of emphysema can con- 
tinue for years with little or no pro- 
little 
more than normal aging, and may be 


and age. It usually results 
bronchial 


bronchitis, 


from disorders as 


asthma, bron- 


gression. It may _ represent 
accompanied by no more than slight 
embarrassment to pulmonary func- 
tion. In its advanced stages it 1s an 
extremely When 
experience 


disease, 
Start to 
breath 
amount of exertion, as much as half 


serious 
these people 


shortness of on a modest 
of their lung tissue is no longer ef- 
When they get around to 
seeing their doctor about it, 


fective. 
they 
usually have only about a third of 
their original lung tissue still func- 
tioning. These latter people are not 
our underwriting problem; they are 
obviously very seriously impaired 
and are not acceptable risks. Our 
problem lies with the fellow who has 
“some emphysema” according to his 
attending physician or our examiner. 

(Continued on 


next page) 
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Appraisal—Continued 


the horns of a 
dilemma. The doctor may be a care- 
ful type who is merely recording an 
observation, without implying any 
serious degree of emphysema. On 
the other hand many doctors, and 
particularly examiners, 
will regard slight emphysema as a 


Here we are on 


insurance 


common condition in older persons, 
and will not mention it at all unless 
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it is rather well marked, perhaps for 
fear of being misunderstood. 

There are certain changes in the 
x-ray which are suggestive of em- 
physema, but they are not often con- 
clusive, nor do they offer much help 


in determining the degree of in- 
volvement. Neither does a dimi- 


nished chest expansion or a barrel- 
shaped chest in an older individual 
necessarily imply serious  em- 
physema. Some diagnostic help can 
be obtained through determinations 
of the vital capacity, and particularly 
tests which determine the extent of 
the increase in time required to ex- 
hale, but these tests are not readily 
available or usually done. In the last 
analysis, we will usually have to de- 
termine from the attending physician 
or examiner whether this applicant 
has slight, moderate, or severe short- 
ness of breath on performing some 
test, such as climbing an average 
flight of stairs at a normal pace, and 
correlate this with a history of 
chronic cough, sputum, and the find- 
ings on physical and x-ray examina- 
tion. If we are satisfied that the em- 
physema is slight and without ap- 
preciable shortness of breath, we can 
probably small extra 
mortality. It there is some slight but 
definite shortness of 


assume a 


breath, a 
moderate rating is indicated, but if 
there is definite emphysema _ with 
respiratory embarrassment, most 
companies will not accept the risk. 


Bronchiectasis 


another condi- 
tion involving structural changes in 
the lung, but usually a localized area 
is involved. In this condition the 
smaller branches and twigs of our 
tree undergo a saccular dilatation, 
each of these sizeable pockets con- 


Bronchiectasis is 


taining a considerable amount of 
foul, infected sputum. A history of 
repeated colds which “go down to 
the chest” and persist for weeks, 
starting in childhood, is a frequent 
background. Three-quarters of these 
cases their age 
twenty, and in general the earlier the 
disease becomes manifest the worse 
the outlook. 


have onset before 


Particularly in the morning, large 
amounts of sputum are raised by 
paroxysms of severe coughing. 
Serious hemorrhages are not un- 
common, and sometimes prove fatal. 


In severe cases the breath and 
sputum are often so offensive that 
even his best friends don't have to 
tell him. infected 
sputum may lead to abscesses of the 
brain. Some will die of 
the surgery they may eventually be 
obliged to undergo. Fortunateh 
many cases are not this serious, The 


The reservoirs of 
S€psis or 
i¢ 


ery help- 
tions of 


antibiotic drugs have bee: 
ful in combating the in 
the and 
when feasible has 
tive. Those with disease 
extent do relatively we! 
not standard risks. 


sputum, surgic: removal 
ily effec. 
f limited 


but are 


been hi 


Fairly Good Indication 


Here again our apprais:| will de. 
pend upon the extent of the disease 
At some point many of these people 
will have had an x-ray mace follow- 
ing the introduction of an «paque oil 
in order to delineate the xtent of 


Since the di 
not usually extend to other lobes, 
such an x-ray, though made 
several years previously, can be te. 


the disease. ise does 


even 
garded as a fairly good indicatior 
the present 

I should mention here, and 
with emphasis, that a conventional 
chest x-ray without the introduction 
of opaque oil is practically useless i 
in determining the status of bron- 
chiectasis. 


j 


as to extent of the 


disease. 


Again we will have to depend o 
the attending physician to 
information as to the 
severity of the disease. If it is mil 
and not extensive and has not neces- 
sitated hospitalization -or repeated 
periods of disability, modest ratings 
should Beyond this point 
heavy ratings will be indicated. The 
severe, extensive involvement cases 


prt wide 
extent and 


suffice. 


carry a mortality away beyond any- 
thing that can be covered even bya 
five hundred percent classification 
Those who have undergone success 
ful surgery for strictly localized 
disease should be close to standari 
risks after a year or two, but these 
are probably the only ones that art 
ever standard. Those with residual 
disease after surgery should be ap- 
praised on the basis of the amoutl 
of remaining disease. 

Formerly it was believed that ont 
had to anticipate some inevitabl 
spread of the disease, but it is now 
clear that this has been greatly over 
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emphasize and that little if any 
takes place in adult life. 
The severity of the superimposed in- 
jection may increase and make it 
nuch wors’, however. To repeat, the 
uld be based on the ex- 
lisease and the severity 


extensit yn 


ippraisal S 
tent of the 
‘stations. These people 
irprisingly well despite 
and 
ived if we 


if its mal 
ften look 
can be 
allow our- 
lves to be favorably influenced by 
sormal or above normal weight. 
Chronic bronchitis is, of course, a 
and 
vhich we are apt to slide over rather 
ightly in underwriting. People don’t 
ie of it directly and dramatically. 
he 1951 Impairment Study pro- 
uced a mortality of 165% on stand- 


tensive (lisease, we 


rossly de 


ery common condition, one 


id issues where there was a history 
f this disease. This came as some- 
vhat of a surprise, since an earlier 
study had revealed a mortality of 
nly 101%. 1 


probably represents a more casual 


believe the increase 


ittitude toward this impairment and 
1 too willing acceptance of this 
liagnostic label. Undoubtedly, many 
ases of much more serious lung 
lisease slipped into this group. The 
liagnosis “chronic bronchitis’ is 
ten loosely applied, and means little 
more than that the patient has some 
‘hronic cough and sputum of un- 
which 
has often not been investigated. 


stated degree, the cause of 


Cigarettes Blamed 


If the symptoms are mild and of 
onsiderable duration, without ap- 
preciable respiratory embarrassment, 
the hazard is probably not great. If, 
owever, you are dealing with an 
pplication of substantial size, you 
ad better find out whether this 
ugh and sputum is more than 
‘ight, and whether it is a relatively 
new development. An x-ray of the 
hest may well be indicated, to rule 
ut other disease masquerading un- 
er this rather nondescript diagnosis. 
The applicant can usually be as- 
sumed to be putting his best foot 
lorward by minimizing the condition 
ind blaming it on cigarettes. Some- 
mes his physician, or even the ex- 
miner, may contribute by being 
onveniently vague. If you don't 
pursue the matter, you could be deal- 
ng with a situation of much greater 
potentiality than you have been led 
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Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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Go Forth to Teach 


Pennsylvania’s State Teachers College was organized in 1875, 
and has faithfully carried out its objective to train teachers for the 


public school system. 


Baltimore Life has also carried out, for over 77 years, its objective 
to guard family financial security by providing life insurance. 


Indiana and vicinity is served by the Baltimore Life office at 707-714 


Philadelphia Street. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


A Progressive Mutual Organization 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


C. L. U. Training equips you to serve better! 





Tuberculosis or even a 
malignancy are possibilities, and the 
development of an emphysema is not 
at all unlikely. 

There seems to be some confusion 
relative to the seriousness of this 
condition. Your doctor may have as- 
sured you that your young child will 
probably outgrow his asthma, and 
that it is not a serious matter any- 
way. On the other hand, you know 
that insurance companies sometimes 
apply heavy ratings or reject, and 


to believe. 


you recall that your Uncle Charlie 
had asthma and that he is supposed 
to have died of it in his forties. 
True allergic asthma, occurring 
seasonally and less than half a dozen 
times a year, is not usually a serious 
matter and does no permanent dam- 
age to the lungs. Unless the attacks 
are very severe and prolonged, and 
unless the condition has been getting 
worse, these people are usually ac- 
cepted at standard rates. Ap- 


(Continued on page 70 
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President 
HOWARD D. SHAW 


Institute of Management Services 


0 ATTAIN THE OBJECTIVES of 
pipe the that is, to build 
teamwork and loyal relationships 
leading to job effectiveness, we com- 
municate in many But it’s 
terribly easy to forget that commu- 
nication doesn’t always communi- 
cate, In the farflung pattern of the 
average life insurance company’s 
agency operation, this is critically 
important. 

Why is it that information so often 
doesn’t inform? Why doesn’t com- 


ways. 


munication always communicate? 


To this question, I believe there is 


a fairly simple answer. But let's 
stop and visit a live agency. It is a 
well-established agency of a very 


highly regarded life company with a 
field 
manager, a 


system of 
communications. The 
well liked man of maturity and ex- 


highly developed 


perience, is speaking. 


Vehemently Critical 


“See this bulletin?’ he exclaims. 
“Tt asks us to make eight changes in 
the agents’ handbook! I have one 
copy, each agent has one, and there 
are fifteen in stock! Now who is 
going to copy these changes into all 
those books? So a broker or 
policyholder calls up, and I give him 
the wrong information.” The man- 
ager is vehemently critical of the 
flow of information from the home 
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office. (This is an actual case taken 

from one of our recent surveys. ) 
“Yesterday a shipment came from 

the company,” he “and we 


stood around scratching 


says, 
our heads 
and asking ourselves ‘What's this?’ 
Then somebody happened to remem- 
ber another bulletin we received 
three weeks It told us they 
would send a supply of these re- 
prints. Now what do they intend us 
to do with them? They shouldn’t 
have sent them, anyway, unless we 
asked for them.” 

Numerous other examples of time 
lag. or ambiguous language, of a del- 


ago. 


uge of unclassified information, of 
wondering whether sources are cor- 
rect, are cited. The manager is spe- 





Information often doesn’t inform 


Why Agency 
Communication 


Goes Wron 2 


cific and constructive, h¢ 
he is asked what he think 
done about it. 

“I’m glad I don’t hav 
“But I think ail this ma- 
terial should funnel through om 
place. That one office or man may 
not be responsible for originating 
material, or even writing it in all 
But he should be the one to 
correlate it, and he should decide 
what to do with it—what bulletin to 
put it in, ete. 

“But I suspect they use some thir 
grade clerk to handle this materia 
And that’s not right, because it 
very important !” 


ever, and 
should be 


the job, 
he declares. 


cases, 


Many Are Guilty 


Is the manager justified in his a 
titude, or is the blame partly his 
He told me a very successful agen! 
had terminated his contract becaus 
of strong feelings about being w 
able to keep informed on importat! 
company matters. 

My experience and that of m 
colleagues leads me to believe t! 
many of the finest life 
companies are guilty of sins of con 
munications that lead to at least hal 
the following ten situations : 

1. Field personnel feels cut off at 
orphaned by the company _becats 
of lack of contact through visits at 
phone calls. 

2. Flow of information to agencies 
is unorganized, delayed, and confus 
ing. 


insurat 
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308 Just as the U.S. Arsenal is made up of specialized missiles for all types of pro- 
tection, so too should a progressive agent have MERCHANDISABLE insurance 
coverage that competitively meets every need of family protection. 


The Security-Connecticut Group offer complete personal and business insur- 
ance service, including life, accident, fire, casualty, group, automobile, marine, 
bonds. You can sell insurance plans that can be merchandised — modern in 
scope and priced to meet the direct-writer competition. Sell family protection — 
and protect yourself with Security — the multiple-line company pledged to the 
American Agency System. 


This fascinating booklet contains every important missile in the U.S. arsenal — 
each one in full color, identified by name, mission and manufacturer. And it’s a 
treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for every need 
too! Your clients will want this dramatic, useful booklet — tuned to our times, 
tailored to their needs — send for it now! 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including 


@itY ~ Con, Life « Accident « Fire « Casualty « Group « Automobile « Marine « Bonds. 





—* THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
, THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


4 SECURITY IS Ry SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


«. OUR PRODUCT 
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o* HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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I STILL THINK SO! 


GUY D. DOUD 
Life Agents’ Coach 


HE OTHER DAY I passed my 
"deena birthday. Natu- 
rally, when a man arrives at that 
point at the tail end of a rather in- 
teresting life he begins to take in- 
ventory for closing the books. 

So I began to count up my sins 
and and 
came upon that classic of mine, “ How 
Far Can A Frog Jump,” published 
first in LirFE INSURANCE 
News, later reproduced with com- 
ment in R & On re- 
viewing it less favorably myself I 
found that it had, more or 
missed the target. Or, perhaps it 
was directed at the wrong target. 

It was aimed at the general agent, 
or agency supervisor, frequently one 
and the 
might better have been pointed at the 
agent himself, if he could be induced 
to read it. 

Perhaps, in the vast changes in the 
practice and philosophy of life in- 
surance selling, there are no more 
any- 
body focusing his energies or close 
attention on the 
place to make life friends, or to sell 
life insurance. Perhaps! 

But, I still think so. 

One of 


of omission commission 


BEsT’s 
R Services. 


less, 


same person, whereas it 


small producers anyway, or 


small towns as a 


find, is that 
when I came into the life insurance 
business | put the company’s growth 
and prestige about third, after the 
welfare of the policyholder ; and the 
progress and happiness of the agent 
Whether that was a sin of 
commission I am 
still unable to decide after fifty years 
You tell me. 

I have always lived with folks. 
Man is a gregarious animal and my 
thought has been that, like myself, 
his main aspiration and hope was to 
be appreciated, even loved. To be 
encouraged to succeed humanly. To 
receive this, finally, it was needful 
for him to help others do it. 

I still think so. So, my agents 
came first. 


my sins, | 


second. 


omission or of 


( if service. 
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| have wondered, as have many 
others, why so many agents start and 
then stop. Is it because they regard 
the business, even some of the big 
producers, as a stepping stone? Is 
it because of the ever increasing size 
of policies and the large commissions 
they do not see the basic beauties of 
life insurance itself midst the failures 
of so many businesses, even financial 
businesses? Do they really know 
that the structure has so many things 
in its make-up for safety and secur- 
ity as to make anything else look 
precarious and, more or less, specu- 
lative? Things which, when known 
to the policyholder, become surpris- 
ingly attractive to him? 

| was, for many years, employed 
in the greatest credit reporting 
agency in the United States; and we 
learned there that one of the great- 
est elements, if not the greatest, in 
ordinary business, is failure. 

But, this does not apply to life 
insurance. As a financial structure 
It is scientific. 
fore, it is worth building up for the 
customer, building it into his own 
financial structure for one quite sel- 
fish and for the 
agent, because it will make him re- 
you and think of 


it is unique. There- 


reason also you 
spect 
friend. 


you as a 


Appreciation and love 





As you go through life you will 
find that the more of this kind of 
friends you have, the happier yoy 
Now, don’t thin! 
can do this superficially, because yoy 
can’t. You must know your grounds, 
Don't wait entirely upon the 
pany, or even the general 
teach it all to you. Go o 
it yourself. 


will be. that you 


com- 
agent, te 
and get 


Then, you have the right to pass 
it along to your friend and neighbor 
and build up one of those lasting 


friendships. And you'll never rup 
out of ammunition. 
Here’s one part of it. 


ou ma 
not think it necessary for you actu- 
ally to know that the policvholder’s 
money is invested by the company 
in the greatest pool of bonds 

mortgages in America, with th 


greatest ‘“‘spread”’ 


it is. 


for saicty. But 


This scientific spread, well as 
the spread of the large number of 
policyholders, and the special pri 
tective laws, make it foolpr 

Your neighbor friend is just as 


smart as you are. Don't forget that 
When he finds that you know what 
you are talking about and are actw- 


ally proving to him that he is a part 
owner in all American |usiness 
through his life insurance holdings 
he respects you. 

Right now, when your income 1s 


pretty good, I hope, is the time t 
think of his future along with your 
own. 

So, know your merchandise. D 
not simply sell it. I learned som 
of the value of this through a lad 
I knew in another line of business 
and I tried to cover it, somewhat 


in an article: HE KNEW HIS 
COTTONS, | published also 
Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEWS 


This boy I refer to made a remark 
able success for himself simply b 
cause he knew his cottons. A simp! 
thing, but it also applies to a know! 
edge of life insurance. Not as @ 
actuary, by any means, but as know- 
ing the simple entity built up for the 
benefit of mankind, to give you th 
even love of your friend 
policyholder. The fact that it maj 
be profitable to you is secondary t 
the building of a permanent and sat 
isfying way of life. But, it does bot! 
especially if you are willing to com 
sider yourself, first, a human being 
I still think so! 


respect, 


Best’s Life New 
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The Doctor and Insurance 


GUNNAR GUNDERSEN 
Past President 
American Medical Association 


S REPRESENTATIVE of the 
Aw rican Medical Association, 
[ should like to present the medical 
profession’s viewpoint on some of 
and opportunities 
shared by medicine and the volun- 
tary health insurance industry. I 
not attempt to cover all the 
technical and actuarial complexities 
| in our mutual problems. In- 
stead, I want to emphasize the fact 
that those problems actually give us 
opportunities for constructive, im- 


the problems 


would 


involve 


aginative effort. 

As a basic philosophy to guide us 
in such an effort, I think we should 
call to mind two simple, obvious 
facts. 

First, medicine and insurance need 
each other. It that 
the future of private medicine no 


has been said 
longer depends mainly upon scien- 
tific advances and the professional 
Because 
and 
survival of 


competence of physicians. 
social, economic 
the 
private medicine is tied closely to 


of modern 
political trends, 
the success or failure of voluntary 
health insurance. Likewise, the fu- 
ture of voluntary health insurance 
depends upon preservation of the 
system of private medical practice. 
If the shadow of federal regulation 
or federal subsidy touches any part 
of either group, it ultimately will en- 
large to cover all of us. 

Our is the 
simple fact that both medicine and 
voluntary health insurance exist 
i] We 
have to bear in mind always that 
our activities involve the life, health 


and <2 4 4 ‘ 
ind financial welfare of human be- 


ings. We certainly have the right 
+ *_ . - 
to think in terms of reasonable com- 


second consideration 


nr 


rimarily to serve the people. 


sut we also have 
a moral obligation, because of the 


pensation or profit. 
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very nature of our work, to think in 
terms of public service. 
Therefore, I think we must 
operate more effectively with 
and a spirit of 
to transform our problems 
into opportunities for positive ac- 


co- 
im- 
agination public 


service 


tion. One very timely, very urgent 
problem which offers that kind of a 
chance is health care of the aged. 

In approaching this problem, if 
we exist primarily for the benefit 
of the people, I can 
demonstrate that private action is 
preferable to government action. 
However, we also must realize that 
we may have less than a year in 
which to prove our point. 

Most of you know, I am sure, that 
the Forand Bill—which first 
introduced in 1957—is being con- 
sidered by the 86th Congress. This 
legislation provide certain 
hospital, surgical, nursing home and 
dental benefits to persons receiving 
Social Security retirement and sur- 
vivorship payments. The same idea, 


believe we 


Was 


would 


with numerous variations in bene- 
fits and eligibility, will be appearing 
in many other bills and amendments. 
The real issue is not the specific 
provisions of the Forand Bill, but 
rather the basic principle involved. 
Any Forand-type legislation would 
raise the same danger. It would add 
service benefits to a Social Security 
program which so far been 
limited to cash payments based on 
the “floor-or-protection” concept. 
This new principle, as you in- 
surance men know, would alter the 
nature of the Social Security pro- 
It would pave the way for 


has 


gram. 
evolution of a system of tax-paid 
health care for the entire population. 
Every two years—in the even years 
of federal the push for 
amendment and expansion would be 
under way. The continuing trend 
would first undermine, and eventu- 
ally destroy, our system of voluntary 


elections 


health insurance and the private 
practice of medicine. 

From the defensive standpoint, we 
must be alert to the strategy and 
tactics which probably will be em- 
ployed next year by backers of the 
Forand Bill. To counter this ap- 
proach, we must establish and main- 
tain a united front of physicians, 
hospitals, insurance companies, Blue 
Blue Shield, and all 
groups that would be affected by 
such legislation. It is especially im- 
portant for hospital administrators 
and trustees to realize that any kind 
of government 
direct from Washington or indirect 
through a 
ply be the 
controls. 


Cross, other 


subsidy—either 


fiscal agent—would sim- 
first step toward federal 


Major Goal 


However, we must do much more 
than just organize a good defense. 
We have to show that medicine and 
insurance have a better answer than 
the kind offered by Forand-type 
Our objective is not 
simply to beat an undesirable bill in 
Congress. Our major goal is to help 
solve a problem. And this particular 
problem gives us an opportunity for 


legislation. 


practical action—a challenge to pro- 
duce dramatic progress in_ the 
growth and development of health 
insurance coverage for older people. 

Of course, definite progress al- 
ready had been made before Mr. 
Forand emerged on the scene with 
his version of an old idea. As of 
1958, some 43% of the people over 
65 had some form of health insur- 
ance protection. Many encouraging 
activities and trends have been tak- 
ing shape during the past few vears. 

For example, the number of per- 
sons over 65 covered by voluntary 


health insurance has been increas- 
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ing at a greater rate than the total 
number of persons reaching age 65. 

Coverage for persons now over 
65 has been more widely available 
than generally recognized, but until 
“pushed” 


hard enough by most insurance com- 


recently it has not been 


panies and prepayment plans. 


Continuation after retirement of 
coverage carried during working 


years is extending rapidly. 

The principle of paid-up policies 
at 65 is still in the experimental 
stage, but despite the problems there 
are several possible ways in which 
this might be accomplished. 

For the past vear or more, both 
the Blue Shield Plans and the Health 
Insurance Association of America 
have had special committees actively 
studying means of expanding cov- 
erage for older persons. The latter 
organization, as most of you know, 
has been urging member companies 
to offer policies that are guaranteed 
life, individual and 
family coverage for persons already 
that 


renewable for 


over 65, group coverage will 
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We say they're wonderful 
Because our prospects are 
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continue after retirement, and group 
contracts providing the right to con- 
vert to individual 
employment is terminated. 


coverage when 

To help stimulate all these de- 
velopments, the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association 
last December adopted a proposal 
which the 
population group over 65 with very 


applies specifically to 
modest resources or low family in- 
come. For medical services rendered 
to this particular group, physicians 
are urged to accept a level of com- 
pensation that will permit the de- 
velopment of insurance and prepay- 
ment plans at a reduced premium 
rate, 

Needless to Say, the A.M.A. is 
urging all state and county medical 
societies to implement that policy 
of adjusted fees with the utmost 
speed and vigor. And early this year 
the Blue Shield Plans developed a 
model insurance contract for persons 
over 65, incorporating the principle 
of the A.M.A. 


By last month, when we testified 


policy action. 


before the Senate Sub-Committee on 
problems of the aged and aging, we 
were able to report that twenty-five 
Blue Shield plans in twenty-three 
enroll persons . 
In practically all of the other states, 
medical and Shield 


plans are working out special new 


states now over Od. 


societies Blue 
programs for the aged. It also was 
reported that all Blue Shield plans 
now permit those over 65 to continue 
their cov erage. 

In addition, the commercial insur- 
ance companies have been making 
excellent progress during the past 
vear. An increasing number of com- 
panies—including many of you rep- 
resented here today—either have an- 


nounced new, specially tailored 
policies for the aged, or you have ex- 
tended existing policies to more and 
more states. 


We can say with truth and con- 


fidence that health insurance coy- 
erage for the aged will grow at an 
accelerated pace in the months 


ahead. In a conservative estimate 


based on trends of the recent past, 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America predicted earlier this vear 
that 60% 
want it or need it will have protec- 
tion by the end of 1960. Their 
further estimates are 75% by 1965 
and 90% by 1970. Actually, how- 


of the senior citizens who 


ever, because of the intens« 
and activity now centering 
problem, the rate of growth 
far exceed 
dictions 


interest 
on this 

might 
those conservative pre- 
if medicine and insurance 


will cooperate in a valiant, all-out 
effort. 
If we make that kind of effort 


and if we can present a convincing 


case to Congress next year—-I think 
we may be able to beat back the ad- 
vocates of government acti lf we 
do not make that effort, would 


hesitate to predict the lo: 
future of 
health insurance. 


¢-Tange 


medicine and voluntary 


I think the most important 


mes- 
sage I could leave with you today is 
to urge that medicine and insur- 
ance accept the challenge, and 


capitalize upon the opportunity. 

Effective health insuranc 
age for the aged is, of course, onh 
one of our many mutual problems 
We also have to work more closely 
together in the sound development 
of insurance for people in all ag 
groups. I think you would agree that 
one of our major tasks is to establis| 
pricing practices which will make it 
possible to provide effective 
tion at a cost that people can afford 
to pay. 

The medical profession 
that one helpful approach is to estab- 
lish 


These studies aim to provide a rea- 


— 
el1eves 


careful relative value studies 


sonable degree of uniformity 

measuring the proportionate values 
of all medical 
within a state or locality. 


Fundamentally, a 


types of Services 


relative value 
study is intended to show—hby some 
numerical designation other than 
dollars and cents—the relationships 
between the time, competence, effort, 
expense and other factors involved 
in one professional service, as com- 
pared with those required for other 
professional services. Such studies, 
therefore, should be of interest and 
help to insurance men in the con- 
tinual efforts to establish a 
balance between medical costs, bene- 


sound 


fits, and premiums. Experience has 
shown that some services are over- 
insured and under- 
insured. 

When these unit values are estab- 
lished for various services, they cam 
Dhey 


can help the doctor in explaining to 


others are 
be used for various purposes. 
the patient the reasons for charges 
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on particular services. They can aid 
all of us in giving be ith the profession 
and the public a better perspective on 
the comparative value of all types 
of surgical and medical services. 
They also can be used by individ- 
ual physicians or by medical societies 
as a basis for How- 
ever, one of their principal uses will 
be to help insurance companies and 
prepayment plans set up benefit 
schedules that bear a more constant 
percentage 


fee schedules. 


relationship, from a 
standpoint, to the actual, usual or 
customary fees of physicians. 

Current developments in medical 
economics demonstrate the need for 
relative value studies. Recognizing 
this, the A.M.A. house of delegates 
that 
conducted by each state 


lat December recommended 
they be 
medical society, rather than on a 
national or The 
house stated that if medicine does 


regional basis. 
not push this undertaking, it may be 
taken , Both the 
medical profession and the health in- 
surance industry will suffer if those 
‘others’ turn out to be people 
with no real, practical knowledge of 
our problems. 


over bv others. 


A New Program 


To assist the state societies in this 
new approach, the A.M.A. commit- 
tee on medical practices earlier this 
year initiated a program of publica- 
tions and regional meetings. Medi- 
cine and insurance, as I see it, can 
find an excellent area for coopera- 
tion and mutual education in the field 
ft developing and applying relative 
value studies. 

However, we must recognize. that 
there is a wide range of opinion on 
the question of fee schedules. Some 
loctors oppose them as a form of 
price control which interferes with 
the principles of private enterprise, 
ind which disrupts the traditional 
practice of charging according to 
the patient's ability to pay. On the 
ther hand, some physicians ad- 
believing that 

environment 


ocate fee schedules 
the modern economic 
requires them—and a number of 
medical societies have adopted them. 
Some stu- 
lents of the medical-economic scene 
believe that if medicine is to pre- 
serve the principle of freedom of 
hoice to the maximum degree, it 


serious, conservative 
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The Substandard Risk— 
Hidden Profit Opportunity? 


Many life companies seem to shy away from 
substandard risks. Yet these risks can prove profitable, 
if they can be safely covered. And they are most 

likely to become valuable ‘“‘good will ambassadors” 
for the company that insures them. 


Because North American is in life reinsurance 

exclusively, we are constantly exposed to impaired risks 

in large numbers and wide degree. This fact has 

produced experience in substandard risk underwriting 
which can prove invaluable to the life company with a 
borderline case on its hands. North American’s position in 
evaluating substandard business is this strong— ~ 

we will reinsure cases rated up to 500°, on an automatic 
basis and cases rated up to 1000©, on a facultative basis. 


Services of this caliber lead more and more 
life companies to reinsure with a 


North American. 


To find out more about our services, and 
what they might accomplish for your com- Retn 
pany, just write for your free copy of our 
booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively”’. 
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may have to give up some of its 
freedom of action on the doctrine of 
fee-for-service. Whatever the out- 
come, these complex problems will 
gradual, solu- 
tions based on a certain amount of 
give-and-take by all concerned. 
We have many mutual problems 
and differences of opinion that | 
have not even touched upon. None 
of them is insurmountable within 
the framework and principles of our 


require reasonable 


private enterprise system. However, 
we do need better communication, 
with another and with the 
American public. And if we remem- 
ber that we are interdependent and 


one 


that we also share the objective of 
public service, we can provide lead- 
ership for solutions that will satisfy 
the American people. But I should 
add the warning that it will take 
harder effort and closer cooperation 
than ever before. 
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Championship Selling by Hugh S. 
Bell, CLU, general agent, Equitable 
Life of lowa. 


The author of this book 
championship selling as much the 


He 


feels it is a contest where the sales- 


sees 
same as championship football. 


man must scout his prospect in ad- 
vance, then devise an imaginative, 
resourceful that will 
the score repeatedly 
with telling arguments. Also that it 
is a contest demanding a flexible 


attack wreck 


defense and 


evershifting defense to contain the 
prospect's counterattack. 

This book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which deals with 
getting the sale started on a favor- 
the second tells how to 
make a good sales talk and the third 
how to finish the race and get the 
order. 


able basis; 


202 pps; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Principles and Practice of Estate Plan- 
ning by Thomas J. Snee, Cameron 
Professor of Law at the Fordham 
School and Law- 
, member of the New 


Law 
rence X. Cusak 
York Bar. 


University 


This book is designed to contain 
all the pertinent information neces- 
for both the and the 
novice in the field of estate planning. 


sary expert 
It presents the complex principles 
and techniques of the subject in sys- 
tematic fashion, coordinates them so 
as to offer a unified picture of the 
entire area, and demonstrates how 
they can be integrated with an at- 
torney’s normal practice. Because 
the authors do not assume prior 
experience in estate planning on the 
part of the reader, their volume is 
also suitable for use by trust officers, 
insurance men, law students and 
recently admitted members of the 
Bar. Among the subjects covered 
are estate analysis, life insurance, 
inter (including 


vivos transfers 
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publications 


available alternatives, tax considera- 
tions, the creation of trusts and gifts 
to minors), business interests, pow- 
ers of appointment and charitable 
gifts and foundations. There is also 
an appendix 
trust and testamentary forms, and an 


containing selected 


extensive bibliography. 


390 pps; $15.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Voluntary Hospital and Medical In- 
surance in Canada 1956 

Voluntary Medical Insurance in Can- 
ada 1957—Summary Data 


The first of these books contains 
basic material on the enrollment and 
financial experience of all the major 
plans operating in the field of pre- 
paid health care in Canada for the 
year 1956. Chapters deal with mem- 
bership and experience, 
benefits and utilization of services. 
“Volun- 
Canada 


financial 


The second publication, 
tarv Medical 


1957” 


Insurance in 
contains statistics which have 
reference to medical care insurance 
only. Figures are given by province 
and by type of plan and contract. 


Voluntary Hospital and Medical 
Insurance in Canada 1956; 175 pps: 
$2.00 per copy. Voluntary Medical 
Insurance in Canada 1957—Sumz- 
mary Date; 105 pps: $1.00 per copy. 
Both publications available from The 


Ouecen's Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 


1960 Tax Facts on Life Insurance 

This is a question-and-answer 
pocket-size encvlopedia on the taxa- 
tion of life insurance and annuities. 
Covering income, estate and gift tax 
problems, it has been edited specifi- 
cally for career life underwriters but 
is also widely used by trust officers 
and attorneys. 

$2.00 per copy, less in quantities. 
Published by The National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


The Preparation of The Annual Re. 


port—a Document of Modern Bug. 
ness. 

This is a reference guide embrac. 
ing all phases of the conception 
preparation and production of the 


annual report. It covers such areas 


as cover design, executive messages 
scope of operation, financial 
tives, charts, graphs, all ty; 
photography, envelopes, paper stock 
transmittal forms, methods of print. 
ing and all other areas involved wit! 
the preparation of such 
It also includes editorial 1 


Narra- 


es of art. 


report 
itter and 
surveys as concerns budget 
sibility for the preparation of sucl 
reports, distribution, production and 
many other areas of signifix 


, respon- 


nt inter- 
est. 

In the preparation of the book 
over 75,000 annual, quarterly and 
interim reports were revi 
classified. 


wed and 


$15.00 per copy. Published 
The Annual Report Division of R 
search Bureaus, Inc., P. O. Box 6 
Kensington Station, Detroit 2 


Michigan. 


The New Federal Income Tax on Life 
Insurance Companies by Albert | 
Gerber and Sidney Halpern. 


This comprehensive full scale text 
book gives a definitive analysis oi 
the new Federal income tax on lif 
insurance companies. It has beet 
designed to save large amounts for 
each company through 
counting methods, investment coun 


better a 


seling and the transmittal of a vast 
amount of tax experience in easyt 
understand language. 

While it offers the company office 
and lucid and _ no 
technical explanation of the far flung 


employee a 


ramifications of the new law, it is 
also sufficiently detailed to be oi 
man, the ac- 
countant and the officer in charge of 
the returns. It is designed t 
help give the proper attention to the 
short and long range planning whic 


assistance to the tax 


tax 


the new tax law necessitates. 


200 pps; $12.50 per copy. Put 
lished by the Quaker City Press 
1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia: 
Pa. 
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H. C. REEDER 
President 
Continental Assurance Company 
US ARE becoming econo- 


LL O1 
mists; the daily 


magazines and the like are all full 


papers, news 


of economic forecasts. 

Among economists, it does seem 
they are almost unanimous in ex- 
1960's to be 
prosperity. But, years of prosperity 
lo not in themselves mean that all 
industries and all 


pecting the years of 


localities will be 
We certainly not 
ina depression today, but it would be 


prosperous, are 
hard to go to Gary, Indiana, and 
convince the people who work in 
the steel mills that we are enjoying 
our greatest prosperity. 


Opportunity for Insurance 


The 1960's will, in my opinion, be 
a decade of opportunity for the life 
insurance industry and for those of 
us in that industry only if we stay 
alert and use the tools which we have 
it our command. These tools—your 
company, your industry, the protec- 
tion you have to sell, and your own 
effort—are not separate and distinct. 
One is actually useless without the 
thers. 

The record of the insurance in- 
lustry speaks for itself. The life in- 
surance has weathered 
wars, epidemics, depressions, politi- 
‘al investigations 


business 


and, has come 
through in every instance with fly- 
ing colors. Certainly all of us can be 
proud of the record of our industry. 

There are over thirteen hundred 
life insurance the 


companies in 
United States, some 


some large, 
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small; some old, some new; some 


mutual, some stock. Age, size or 
type of company have little to do 
with soundness, but J] assume the 


and 
thoroughly believes that his company 
is a sound and reputable company. 
lf anyone feels differently, then he 
had better do something about it, be- 
cause certainly to sell insurance one 


average agent is convinced 


must believe not only in the product 
but the company behind the product. 
What about the products we offer? 

I would like to quote an editorial 
which recently appeared in one of the 
insurance monthlies and which ex- 
presses a viewpoint which is rather 
widely held. 

‘In recent years there have been 
a number of 
them 


innovations—most of 
the life 


business. Often these are not “new” 


good—in insurance 


innovations, but simply the adop- 





Only if we stay alert 


opportuni 


tion of ideas which have lain on the 
Some small 
ago thought 
of a good idea, but the idea blos- 


shelf for a long time. 
company many years 
somed largely unknown until, with 
a rush, many companies began pluck 
ing it. 

‘There is nothing Wrong in adopt- 
ing someone else’s good ideas, but it 
seems that thinking on new prod- 
ucts in the life 


become 


insurance business 


has largely derivative. 
Many of the good ideas have lain 
fallow for considerable time before 
adoption. Better late than never, of 


course. 


Turn Up Good Ideas 

‘But isn’t there a 
Shouldn't bright young actuaries be 
encouraged to dig in the archives, 


nik ral here ? 


research old files of trade journals, 
and read old organization reports to 
turn up good ideas which have not 
been fully exploited? And more im- 
portant, shouldn’t young actuaries 
with imagination, teaming up with 
their counterparts in the agency de- 
partments, try with determination to 
formulate products which will fulfill 
public needs as pioneers, not pri- 
marily as meeters of competition ?’ 
In the same view, it has been fre- 
quently pointed out that the life in 
did not invent 
that it first 
thought of by a Chicago mail order 
house, that credit insurance 
dreamed up by the commercial 
banks, that hospital insurance was 
the result of a demand voiced by the 
hospitals, and that major medical 
(Continued 


surance industry 


group insurance, was 


was 


1 the next page 
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insurance the result of the 
thinking of a group of industrial 
engineers. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the life insurance indus- 
try spends too much of its brains and 
efforts in the selling of insurance and 


was 


in its bookkeeping and too little in 
product development. 


New Products Introduced 


The criticism may have been justi- 
fied once but the innovations of the 
last few years seem to indicate that 
many companies are taking a lively 
interest in the development of new 
products to meet new situations and 
that all the ingenuity and inventive- 
ness of our actuaries is not devoted 
entirely to the study of the Federal 
income tax law. A list of new prod- 
ucts which have appeared in the last 
few years would include the family 
policy, the major medical plan both 
as individual or group insurance, the 
guaranteed insurability rider and the 
variable annuity. I believe I can 
safely say that not one of these was 
the adoption of an idea which had 
lain on the shelf for years unnoticed. 
Not only have these new products 
been developed, but many of the old 
have added improvements 
which permit the adoption of old 


ones 


standbys to new uses, like the high 
cash values in the minimum deposit 
plans and the introduction of the 
many forms of quantity discount or 
the growth of the 
check. There appears to me to have 


preauthorized 


been more activity in the product 
development in the last ten years 
than in the previous century. 

Why this sudden burst of actiy- 
ity? Why have we suddenly come 
to the stage where an actuary feels 
slightly embarrassed when an agent 
“What's lately 7", if he 
cannot point to something new and 
salable he invented during the last 
month. The change in attitude seems 
from the fact that we are 
living in a period of extreme com- 
petition. 


ask Ss, 


new 


to stem 


This competition is not 
limited to competition between one 
life insurance company and another, 
it extends far beyond that. We in 
the life insurance industry are fight- 
ing for a part of the consumer's dol- 
lar with the automobile and the ap- 
pliance industry and what is even 


26 


more obvious, we are vying with the 
mutual funds, the stock market and 
the savings and loan associations for 
the investor’s dollar. We had to 
adapt ourselves to changing times if 
we wished to retain the place we al- 
ways have had in the economy of 
this continent. The innovations in 
our product that have been brought 
into being are reflections of the po- 
litical and economic world we live in. 

It may be worthwhile to take a 
quick look at that world. It is a 
world which has known continued 
inflation for a period of twenty years, 
a world which has lost some of its 
faith in the advantages of investing 
in bonds and dollar contracts and 
is inclined to consider it the highest 
form of wisdom to buy common 
stocks and real estate as a hedge 
against the creeping inflation that it 
considers inevitable. It is a world of 
rapidly expanding population; new 
families are being created by the 
million and families 
tends to be larger than it used to 


each of these 
be. It is a prosperous world where 
a wealth of new consumer goods 
can be bought and paid for on the 
monthly payment plan. It is a world 
of high 
taxes. 


taxes, especially income 
Finally, and I know I am 
repeating, it is a world of competi- 
tion. 

Given an expanding population 
and inflation, we were bound to de- 
velop a family policy to take the 
place of industrial insurance and 
juvenile endowments. Given a 
monthly installment 
were certain to come up with pre- 
authorized check plans. Given high 
income taxes and a desire to invest 
savings in common stocks instead of 
cash values of life insurance policies, 
we are bound to have minimum de- 
posit plans. Given a period of con- 
tinuous inflation and we are going 
to end up with a variable annuity. 


economy, Wwe 


More Dollar Investments 


I believe in equity investments 
and, therefore, am not opposed to 
the development of the variable an- 
nuity ; neither am I opposed or in- 
furiated at the inroads of the mutual 
funds. If one were to listen to many 
people in our business, he would be 
inclined to believe that cash value 
life insurance policies can no longer 
be sold because of the inroads of the 


mutual funds and all that is left for 
us is some type of term coverage to 
go along with the tidal wave 
I do not this. 

one, if we are talking to the 
man, and we should be t 
the individual man who h: 
come 


believe Number 

average 
ilking to 
iS an in- 
from seven to ten thousand 
dollars, the major portion of his 
savings is already in equity invest. 
ments ; he needs more dollar invest. 
ments. This average man is buying 
his home, and certainly real estate 
has historically proven to be as good 
a hedge against inflation as has the 
stock market. 


I do not believe that ou 


Cc mpe- 
tition is with the mutual fund for 
this man but rather the competition 


is with savings accounts, government 
bonds and other forms of dollar in- 
and certainly we can 
demonstrate that cash value life in- 
surance performs better than these; 


vestments, 


the interest on his cash values is not 
taxable, and he is not as ready t 
sacrifice his savings here as he is 
other savings. 

There is a place tor term insur- 
ance; there is also a place for re- 
But the 
big market should be in the ordinary 
life type plans for Mr. 
Man. 


tirement income insurance. 


\verage 


Volume Not Answer 


I have seen million dollar pro- 
ducers who sold a million of insur- 
ance and ended up making less than 
$3,000 commission, their general 
agents making less than $1,500 o 
the million. The volume oi 
business is not the answer; it takes 
premium dollars to pay commissions 


same 


and unless we go after our fair share 
of the public’s saving dollars, we 
cannot expect to recruit the type of 
young men we need in this business 
Certainly the future of the general 
agent is not too bright unless he cat 
attract the right type of salesmen 
who will sell insurance not only t 
provide death protection but to pro- 
vide living protection as well. 

In my opinion, we are going t 
see the cloud of inflation gradually 
evaporate as an actual or imagined 
force in our economy. I think forces 
are at work, both politically and ect 
nomically, which will restore balance 
to the economy and eliminate the 
threat of ever-rising prices and it 
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counterpart, a declining value for 
the dollar. As a matter of fact, ex- 
cept for the stock market, the sym- 
hols of inflation have been greatly 
over-advertised and emphasized. 
But that’s in the past. What is sig- 
nificant is the fact that the admin- 
istration is acting in a very deter- 
mined manner to restore a balance 
to the federal budget; there 
growing signs that the Congressional 


are 


leadership is becoming more re- 
sponsible on the issues of spending 
verstls living within our means; the 
authorities at both the 
and the reserve 
vy evidence their concern 


monetary) 


treasury federal 


board dai s 
with controlling the forces that have 
fed inflationary trends in the past; 





working men and women clearly 
show an interest in stability of prices 
in preference to higher wages which 
only bring about higher prices. The 
evils of too much spending power 
in relation to the supply of goods are 
gaining ever-wider recognition as 
real threats to everyone's well-being. 
We can have a sound growth in this 
country at the rate of 3% annually 
or better without stimulus of an in- 
flationary character, and I believe 
that is what is ahead in the next 
decade. This promise will become 
an even certain prospect as nations 
learn to live together in peace in a 
competitive world. And that is the 
kind of world that we will be living 
in during the next decade. You do 
not need to be an economist to see 
that world trade is expanding with 
more and more goods of many types 
entering the market to 
compete with domestic raw materials 
and finished goods. That competi- 
tion will contribute to price stability 
as time goes on. 


American 


Relation to Insurance 


What does this outlook mean to 
our business? The least it means is 
that we will be able to get off the 
defensive on the score of inflation. 
We will be able to deal with prob- 
lems of competition and economic 
trends on a basis of reality, not fears 
and threats. The sounder the dollar 
becomes the stronger the foundation 
upon which our business rests. 

Someone once said a lot of “people 
are learning economy these days the 
way a man learns to swim after be- 
ing pushed off a dock.” 
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We in the insurance business can 
go that one better. In these days 
when everyone is thrashing about 
economically-speaking—just trying 
to keep his head above water—our 
business can be a mighty welcome 
raft. 


Combined Effort 


The tool we need to take advan- 
tage of the 1960’s and to make it 
truly a decade of opportunity is our 
combined effort. 

In every industry, domestic com- 
petition is expected to put a razor 
edge on the drive for production. 
But products and 
markets are no longer restricted to 
editorial comment in financial 
papers. The small-car field is only 
one illustration. American manu- 
facturers are suddenly reeling under 
the importation of foreign-made 
barbed wire. Steel and aluminum 
producers are especially alarmed at 
the influx of lower-priced, foreign- 
made products. 

When you think of these problems 
and these challenges facing so many 
established lines of industry in this 
country—we ought not to forget a 
point affecting us personally. Simply 
this—we in the insurance business 


today, foreign 


our 


can count our blessings as manifold. 


Future Certain 


With increased population, which 
is a certainty, and continued expan- | 
sion of our economy, no one can | 
doubt the rich opportunity awaiting 
the life insurance business. The 
question is—are we going to get our 
share? We have the energy, we have 
the resources and the determination 
to continue to grow and expand. We 
cannot help but get our share. 

With all the current talk about 
millions and billions of dollars, don't 
forget the average man will not write 
his income in eight or nine digits; 
there is no other way for him to 
establish an estate to provide pro- 
tection for his family and his busi- 
ness other than life insurance. 

He has, and will always have, I 
believe, an abiding faith in the dollar. 
Let us find ways of fitting our mer- 
chandise to his needs and never 
minimize the importance to him of 
dollar availability through life insur- 
ance coverage. 





READY TO ™. 
STEP UP?.."” 


YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 


Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 

Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write The 
Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of America, 
Dept. B-I. 


"IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
. SOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
*. WISCONSIN 


en peelers 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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ANNUAL STARTING SALARY 
TO $8,000 
FOR QUALIFIED LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


This is one of the best opportunities ever offered! 


A sound, medium-sized, well-established life insurance company is now ex- 
panding its ordinary life department, and needs experienced life insurance men 


as regional managers in several of the 44 states * in which it is licensed. 


Annual starting salary is up to $8,000 with future increases based on results. 
All business expenses are paid by the company. Managers qualify for group 
insurance, pension plan, bonus, etc. The man we are looking for must have a 
good personal sales record in ordinary life insurance, plus the ability to contract 


and develop agents. 


Company carries a complete line of Competitive Par and Non-Par life policies. 
Strong sales promotion program includes dynamic Training and Selling Audio 


Visual Program—original Direct Mail system—unique sales tools. 


Apply only if you wish to work with an enthusiastic, aggressive sales depart- 
ment of a strong life company with over $157,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
and if you feel you can help it to grow even larger. Write today and include a 
complete summary of your business experience. All replies confidential. Our 


field force and supervisors know of this "ad." Every inquiry will be answered. 


BOX L-118 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


* (Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., R. I., Mass. or Conn.) 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING—1I958 (COMPREHENSIVE) 


BUSINESS SITUATION 


The Farm, After graduation from 
college in 1932, “X” returned to his 
parents’ home and 
father who operated a family farm 
located within ten miles of a 
metropolitan city. In order to cover 
assessments on bank stock which the 
father owned, the farm was heavily 
mortgaged in 1933 and subsequently 
lost because of the father’s inability 
to meet the interest payments, After 
the father’s 1936. “X” 
farmed rented acreage and, through 
hard work and frugal living, saved 
enough over the next ten years to 
acquire ownership of 200 acres. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, “X” sold 75 
acres to a housing developer and 
used the proceeds from this sale to 
reduce the mortgage debt on the re- 
maining 125 acres. Of the 125 acres, 
80 are used exclusively for farming 
and are valued at $5,000 an acre be- 
cause of their value for potential resi- 
dential development. This land car- 
ries a $28,000 mortgage. The re- 
maining 45 acres are valued at $1,000 
an acre and are used for the family 
residence, farm buildings, tenant 
houses, other business buildings and 
contain a good-sized natural lake. 
The residence and the one acre of 
land on which it stands are subject 
toa $19,500 mortgage. 

Since 1950, “X” has farmed an 
additional 120 acres of rented land. 
The farming operation requires the 
services of three full-time, year- 
round, salaried employes. During the 
planting, growing and harvest sea- 
sons as many as 70 additional per- 
sons are employed on an hourly 
basis. Since 1950 the farm has 
operated at little or no profit and in 


1957 was operated at a loss of $10,- 
000. 


assisted his 


death in 
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method of preparing for C.L.l 
disappointment. 





DEAN'S NOTE 
Please read carefully 


Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead to 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thtought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more complete 
than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. 
answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably aan be accomplished in treating 
salient points within the four-hour examination period. 


A candidate’s 








Smith and Smith Brokerage Firm, 
In 1948, “X” signed a part-time con- 
tract with Smith and Smith, a stock 
brokerage firm, to sell securities dur- 
ing the winter months. His activity 
in this field increased year by year 
and in 1953 he changed his status 
with the Smith and Smith firm to 
that of a full-time securities sales- 


man, His commissions in 1957 
amounted to $18,000. 
Roadside Farm Market. Because 


of the increased urbanization of the 
area and a growing demand for the 
farm products from individuals who 
stopped at the farm, “X,” in 1954, 
built a retail Roadside Farm Market 
on acreage he owned adjacent to his 
residence. Approximately 80% of 
the products sold in the market are 
produced on “X’s” farm; the addi- 
tional items are purchased at whole- 
sale prices. The market is managed 
by “X’s” 24-year-old son with the 
help of two full-time employes, all 
of whom receive salaries. It is open 


from mid-March until Christmas and 
during this period as many as eight 
part-time employes are hired, usually 
college or high school students, who 
are paid on an hourly basis. In 1957 
gross sales amounted to $78,000 with 
a net profit to “X” of $5,500. 

The Garden Nursery. In 1956, 
“X,” anticipating a need for land- 
scape gardening service in the com 
munity, built The Garden Nursery 
on part of his acreage at a cost of $22,- 
000. Four full-time employes are em- 
ployed: an experienced nursery 
man, a graduate landscape architect, 
and two young trainees. From time 
to time throughout the year as many 
as ten part-time helpers are em- 
ployed. The full-time employes are 
paid a salary and the part-time help- 
ers are paid by the hour. During 
1957, gross income from The Garden 
Nursery amounted to $90,000 with 
a net profit to “X” of $11,000. 

“X’s” Financial Data, December 
31, 1957. Early in 1958, “X” 


(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued “X” owns a $25,000 Ordinary QUES 
presented the following financial data to the banks holding his notes: wins wae J © a ood which he =” 
purchased in 1955. “X” is the bene- oN , 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities of “X” si ate aman te ch 
December 31, 1957 In addition to the above individual the F: 
ASSETS: ve Hoga gate a lia. and T 
: ' : $16, of group life insurance as a jorne) 
Cash on hand cette cette eee e teen teen ees $ 1,000 result of his salesman’s contract with ld 
Marketable Securities ........ teen eee ene es 10,000 the Smith and Smith firm. The ose en 
Merchandise on Hand—Farm ere $ 10,000 of this policy decreases after age 65 a. 
Roadside Farm Market Inventory 4,500 ; at the rate of 20 per cent each year to ae 
Garden Nursery Inventory ..... 20,000 34,500 a minimum of $4,000. The ete: ) 
, — ficiary of this group policy is Mrs, fe : 
DE Sib dntebua then eeanewe wens endo 30,000 «x» capita 
Real Estate—80 acres @ $5,000 an acre ........ $400,000 ; : might 
45 acres @ $1,000 an acre ........ 45,000 445,000 All beneficiary designations are event 
— revocable. to ow 
Buildings—Family Residence ...............-. $ 40,000 Pension, The Smith and Smith enter} 
Tenant Houses and Farm Building .. 29 000 firm has a retirement plan for its full- (b) 
Roadside Farm Market ............ 83,000 time salesmen. “X” has contributed tion te 
Garden Nursery Building .......... 22,000 174,000 at the rate of 6 per cent of his annual worki 
acre ea ——— income from security sales and as of by “ 
OP Fees SRC To tia Giaiainid ng) wise dwtie $694,500 December 31, 1957 his contributions a cory 
————_had purchased a $29.70 monthly pen- the tl 
| IABILITIES: sion at age 65; the firm’s contribu- each a 
EEE 5 hid 55 ca pees See ca wenn ews $ 7,000 tions had purchased $24.31 of (c) 
Bank Notes Payable, due December 31, 1958 .... 21,000 monthly retirement income at age 65, tages 
Mortgage on Farm Land, due 1965 .......... 28,000 (Contributions in 1957 by “X” and by “Y 
Mortgage on Family Residence, due 1965 obhenes 19,500 $ 75,500 the firm purchased retiren ent in- corpo 
——— come of $7.42 and $7.25 respec- § the th 
NET WORTH OF “X”, December 31, 1957 ...... 619,000 tively.) The pension program is ar- 
TOTAL LIABILITIES & NET WORTH $694,500 ranged so that the contributions of Answi 
the company become fully vested 
* This balance sheet does not include the cash value of life insurance policies owned and vested ¢ ie gees ee 
pension benefits. atter ten years of c1 edited service. (a) 
organi 
PERSONAL SITUATION: 1957 Income. “X’s” income in 1957 was as follows operat 
Profit from Roadside Farm Market ........ $ 5,500 might 
Family, “X” is 48 years old and Profit from The Garden Nursery .......... 11,000 throug 
his wife is 45. They have three sons, Commissions from Smith and Smith ........ 18,000 new ¢ 
aged 24, 21 and 13. The eldest son EPeCreMidts: Ot SIOGK. 6.656 5500s se cseewewseces 500 he we 
is married and the father of a one- _— comm 
year-old son. The second son is a $35,000 corpo! 
junior in college. The youngest son Loss from operation of Farm .............. 10,000 quire 
is in seventh grade. = of the 
ee av ? ; OU HNN i 6 ois oo Se ob ORS BES Ss $25,000 ship i 
The only other living relative is prises 
Mrs. A mother, — 70, who is Life Insurance. ““X”’ owns the following life insurance contracts on his holder 
living in a neighboring state. She enintiie. ; worki 
receives a comfortable income from Date of Issue Type of Policy Fer Denke Poll If ‘ 
anmities and ee created by her Pe coi Cv Soe Ordinary Life $ 2,000 Wife Lump sum rather 
late husband. The oe ee Serr Ordinary Life 5,000 Wife Lump sum the bi 
stipulates that Mrs. : x shall re- _, PEC eee Ordinary Life 10,000 Wife Lump sum sale o 
yp ateiiges funds remaining upon the ne ee Ordinary Life 10,000 Wife Lump sum would 
death of her mother. Ee Nwavae nase 10-year Term 15,000 Wife Lump sum would 
Wills. Mr. and Mrs. “X” each ee Ordinary Life 13,000 Wife Lump sum ticula: 
has a will in which all property is left 1956 + Se a8 tit Ordinary Life 50,000 Wife Lump sum bonde 
to the surviving spouse. “X” also owns the following life insurance contracts on the children. He sent a 
pays the premiums and both he and Mrs. “*X” are named as beneficiaries: a fixe 
Ownership of Property. All real a $66,000 Ordinary Life Howe 
estate is owned by “X” and Mrs. ee ———— $36,000 Ordinary Life provi 
“X” in joint tenancy, “X” has sole i. a er $21,000 Ordinary Life sourc 
title to all other property. eee ee $10,000 Ordinary Life for th 
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QUESTI IN 1 


“X” recognizes the lack of suf- 
ficient working capital as one of 
his chief problems in operating 
the Farm, the Roadside Market 
and The Garden Nursery. An at- 
torney has suggested that “X” 
could increase his sources of 
working capital if he would or- 
ganize a corporation to own and 
operate the three enterprises. 

(a) What sources of working 
capital not now available to **X”’ 
might become available in the 
event he organized a corporation 
to own and operate the three 
enterprises? Describe. 

(b) What advantages, in addi- 
tion to increasing the sources of 
working capital, would be gained 
by “X” if he should organize 
a corporation to own and operate 
the three enterprises? Explain 
each advantage. 

(c) Describe the  disadvan- 
tages that might be encountered 
by “X” if he should organize a 
corporation to own and operate 
the three enterprises. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a) In the event that “X”’ should 
organize a corporation to own and 
operate the three enterprises he 
might secure capital 
through the sale of securities in the 
new corporation. If, 
he were to sell shares of stock, either 


working 
for example, 


common or preferred, in the new 
corporation he would be able to ac- 
quire new funds for the operation 
of the business by sharing the owner- 
ship in the farm and related enter- 
prises. Funds paid in by new stock- 
holders would additional 
working capital. 


provide 


If “X” decided to borrow money 
rather than to share ownership in 
the business he might consider the 
In all likelihood these 
bonds which 
would not be secured by any par- 
ticular property or Such 
bonded indebtedness would repre- 
sent a liability for the corporation at 
a fixed rate of interest each year. 
However, sale of these bonds would 
provide an intermediate or long term 
source of funds for working capital 
for the corporation. 


sale of bonds. 


would be debenture 


assets. 
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IN THE INSURANCE FIELD! 








This free brochure tells exactly why the Monarch oppor- 
y 7 PP 
tunity is now greater than ever before! 


Gives 8 main advantages for new men, including this: 


Monarch men can now provide all the insurance coverages a 


person needs — non-cancellable health and accident, par- 
ticipating life, group, property and casualty — a complete 


Family Security Plan. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for 
all salesmen and their families. 


FOR COPY OF BROCHURE, WRITE DEPT. BL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 





It is also possible that lenders 
might consider that incorporation of 
the business might broaden the finan- 
cial base of the present enterprises. 
To the extent that the financial posi- 
tion of the enterprises would appear 
strengthened through incorporation, 
lenders, such as commercial banks, 
might be more willing to extend 
credit for the operation of the vari- 
ous business operations. 


(b) In addition to increasing the 
sources of working capital, incor- 
poration of the three enterprises 


would benefit ““X”’ in various ways. 
Incorporation would limit his  lia- 
bility to trade creditors, As a sole 
proprietor a aS personally liable 
for all debts incurred in any of his 
business operations. This means that 
all of his personal assets may be at 
stake since they could be attached by 
creditors if he is unable to pay trade 
debts from his business operations. 
By incorporating, “X’s” liability 
would be limited to his ownership 
interest in the corporation; his per- 
sonal assets, beyond his shares in the 
Continued on the next page 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


corporation, could not be attached by 
trade creditors. 

Incorporation also would give a 
greater degree of permanency to the 
business operations; perhaps even 
perpetual life, as contrasted with the 
temporary nature of the sole pro- 
prietorship. It is very likely that 
“X's” sons might be in a position to 
take over the business at some fu- 
ture time and the permanency and 
continuity afforded through incor- 
poration would be most attractive in 
this event. 
business 
would provide a means of dividing 
ownership among 


Incorporation of the 


several parties. 
“X” would be able to retain a con- 
trolling interest in the corporation 
and yet have the advantage of shar- 
ing both ownership and financial re- 
sponsibility with several other per- 
sons. 

An additional advantage of incor- 
poration of the business would be 
the ease of transfer of any portion of 
the ownership of the business. For 
example, if “X,” at some time, should 
decide to sell his share in the busi- 
ness, it would be much easier for him 
to sell his shares of stock to another 
person than it would be to trans- 
fer a sole proprietorship business, the 
whole of which is part of his per- 
sonal estate. Also persons owning 
a smaller portion of the corporation 
would find their shares more easily 
transferred to others. 

Incorporation of the business 
might also provide certain admin- 
istrative economies. At the present 
time “X’’ seems to be the sole ad- 
ministrative head of the entire opera- 
tion and undoubtedly is not using 
his time as efficiently as might be 
possible, particularly since he is en- 
gaged as a full-time security sales- 
man. A would have 
other officers with administrative re- 
sponsibilities to operate the business 
in a more efficient manner, and to 


corporation 


share the management responsibili- 
ties of the several enterprises. “X”’ 
would also have the right, as an 
officer of the corporation, to par- 
ticipate in any employe benefit plan 
with the other employes. 

(c) Incorporation of the business 
enterprises might also have certain 
disadvantages for “X.”’ First, there 
would be costs involved in the actual 
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incorporation and operation of the 
business. These additional 
would include legal fees, the cost of 
securing a charter, franchise taxes 
and corporate income taxes. 
Secondly, the more formal ad- 
ministration necessary in a corpora- 
tion might prove to be expensive. 
For example, incorporation would 
increase the necessity for 


costs 


record 
keeping which might be an expensive 
disadvantage as compared with the 
relatively small administrative ex- 
penses in operating a sole proprietor- 
ship. 

Thirdly, incorporation of the busi- 
ness might represent a serious Fed- 
eral income tax disadvantage to ““X.” 
Profits from the sole proprietor 
ship, whether received as salary or 
as profit, are taxed for Federal in- 
come tax purposes as a part of “X's” 
personal income. In “X’s” present 
income bracket these profits would 
be taxed at a rate considerably be- 
low the 52% tax rate at which they 
would be taxed as corporate profit. 
Also, if “X” incorporates the busi- 
ness, profits distributed in the form 
of dividends would be taxed twice: 
first, as a profit of the corporation 
and secondly, as personal income to 

Finally, “X” might find it disad- 
vantageous to share control of the 
business. Incorporation might re- 
quire that his present degree of con 
trol over the business enterprise be 
reduced. And, although he would at 
first retain voting control, he might 
at some future time lose such con- 
trol, or at least the effectiveness of 
such control, should the other own- 
ers become more influential in the 
corporation. 


QUESTION 2 


“X” would like to provide his 
full-time employes with a com- 
prehensive program of welfare 
benefits to supplement the bene- 
fits available under the Federal 
Old-Age, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance Law and under Work- 
men’s Compensation statutes. 

(a and b) Indicate the _ na- 
ture of the death benefits availa- 
ble under the Federal Old-Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance Law and explain precisely 
the circumstances under which 


the death benefits would be paya- 
ble. 7 


(c) Indicate the nature of the 
death benefits available under the 
typical Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion statute and explain pre. 
cisely the circumstances under 
which the death benefits would 
be payable. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) The deat! nefits 
available under the Fed Old- 
Age, Survivors and Disability In- 
surance Law * take the fi of a 
lump-sum death benefit and :jonthh 


income benefits to survivo1 

The lump-sum death | fit is 
equal to three times the sured’s 
primary insurance amount ubject 


to a maximum of $255. 


Monthly income death nefits 
may be payable to one or more of 
the following classes of su 1vors 
(1) a widow (or widower) of the 
deceased worker, (ii) the n er of 
a deceased worker’s child, (iii) a 
child of the deceased worker, or (iv 
a dependent parent. The monthly in- 
come benefits payable to such sur- 
vivors are determined in relation to 
the insured’s primary insurance 
amount. The widow's (or widow- 
er’s) benefit, the mother’s benefit, 


and the parent’s benefit are each 
equal to three-quarters of the in- 
sured’s primary insurance ount, 
The children’s benefit is equal t 
three-quarters of the primary insur- 
ance amount for one child, but if 
there is more than one child, the 
amount for each child will be the sum 
of one-half of the deceased parent's 
primary insurance amount plus one- 
quarter of such primary insurance 
amount divided by the number of 
children. 

The death benefits described 
above are payable under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

A lump sum death benefit is pay- 
able to the widow, or widower, of 
a deceased worker who was either 
fully or currently insured, if she or 
he was living with the deceased at 
the time of death. If no such person 
qualifies, then this benefit is payable 
to anyone who has defrayed the bur- 
ial expenses of the deceased up to the 

* The answer to this question is based upon 


the benefits available under O.A.S.D.I. in June 
1958 at the time this examination was given 
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Va- amount such expenses or three 
times the primary insurance amount, 
the whichever is less. ; , 
ae The \ dow of a fully insured 
: worker receives a monthly income 
na survivors ip benefit if she is at least 
- 62 years of age and has not remar- WHEN YOU WANT EXTRA WORKING 
ald ried. T — a piney benefit, 
however. a widower must have at- 
tained 65, not remarried, and CAPITAL, DO LOCAL BANKERS 
have received at least one-half of his 
support from his deceased wife at the APPRECIATE YOUR WORTH? 
fits time of her death, In addition his 
Id. wife must have been, at the time of 
ai her death, both currently and fully We do. If you are an established life underwriter, 
f insured a we regard your vested renewals as adequate collateral I 
The widow of a deceased worker, 
who was either currently or fully for a 3-to-4 year loan at fixed interest in line with ' 
. insured at the time of his death, is current bank rates. 
d’ eligible to receive monthly income 
e benefits regardless of her age, pro- In periods of inflation, such service permits putting 
vided she has in her care an eligible : . Ce i ; 
as tet the deceased. has got remar- future dollars" into profitable investments without 
of ried, and was living with her hus- : tying up other assets as collateral. 
ie band at the time of his death (or if 
the divorced from the decedent she was If you are interested in additional information, simply 





receiving from him at least one-half 
of her support at the time of his 
leath and the child is their natural 
or legally adopted child). 

f worker, 
who was either fully or currently in- 


Children of a deceased 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


cupational accidents and most of 
them provide benefits for some oc- 
cupational diseases. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) Does the Smith and Smith 
pension plan in which “X” par- 
ticipates appear to be a “money 
yurchase” plan or a “definite 
I I 


(fixed) benefit” plan? Justify 
your answer. 
(b) Explain the advantages 


that result when a pension plan 
is “qualified” with the Treasury 
authorities. 

(c) Does the fact that a pen- 
sion plan is “qualified” under 
Treasury regulations provide any 
assurance that the benefits will 
be paid? Explain. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) Under a money purchase plan 
the contribution of employer (and 
employe) each year is a fixed dol- 
lar amount or f 
compensation. 


fixed percentage of 
This contribution is 
used each year to purchase a bene- 
fit of a specified type for the covered 
employe. The amount of benefit 
which the fixed contribution can pur- 
chase each year depends upon the 
employe’s attained age and can be 
expected to decline over time. The 
Smith & Smith pension plan appears 
to be a money purchase plan. “X’s” 
contribution is fixed at the rate of 


six per cent of his annual income 
and each year his contribution is ap- 
plied to the purchase of an addi- 
tional increment of monthly re- 
tirement benefit to be available at 
age 65, It is possible that this par- 
ticular plan could be a “definite bene- 
fit’ plan provided there was an 
agreement that each year the em- 
ployer would contribute the amount 
in excess of the six per cent of “X’s” 
annual income necessary to provide 
the agreed upon pension benefit. In 
this latter plan “X”’ would contrib- 
ute a fixed amount each year, but 
in addition the employer would pay 
an increasing amount to provide a 
definite benefit at “X’s”’ retirement. 

(b) A pension plan that is ‘‘quali- 
fied”” with the Treasury authorities 
enjoys a number of advantages. In 
the first place, the employer’s con- 
tribution to the 
deductible for 


pension 
Federal 


plan is 
income tax 
purposes. contributions are 
deductible under Section 404 of the 
Code provided they fall within the 
class of expenses deductible under 


Tl 1e@se 


Section 162 (business expenses) or 
Section 212 (expenses for the pro- 
duction of income). 

Another important advantage of a 
qualified pension plan is the non- 
taxability of contributions to em- 
ployes as income in the year in which 
contributions are made. 

Furthermore, the income of a 
qualified trust established for the 
purpose of pension benefits is ex- 
empted from Federal income taxa- 
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tion until disbursed in the form of 
benefits. 

There is also the added ta, advan- 
tage that capital gains treatment js 
afforded lump-sum distributions 


from pension plans which arise as a 


result of death or separation from 
employment of the individual em- 
ploye. 

Also for Federal estate aX pur- 
poses the value which is attributable 


to the employer's contril itions is 
not includible in the gross estate of 


the employe at the time of his death. 

Because of special qualifications 
(such as those with respect to ter- 
mination, and non-diversion) which 
a pension plan must meet in order 


to “qualify” under the Internal Rey- 


enue Code, the employe is protected 
against inequitable treatn under 
the plan and also against carly ter- 
mination of the plan. As a conse- 
quence, the employer also may bene- 
fit in that employes will tend to be 
more loyal and likely to remain in 
his employment until retirement. 
A qualified pension plan may also 
be considered advantageous in that 


such a plan is usually favorably re- 
garded by a trade union representing 
the workers of the employer, as con- 
trasted with an informal 
retirement benefits. 


plan of 


(c) The qualification of a pension 
plan under the Federal tax law does 
provide assurance that the 
benefits will be paid inasmuch as the 
Treasury Department requires the 
setting aside of a minimum amount 
of funds. Broadly stated, such mini- 
requires that contributions 
must be adequate to meet the normal 
costs of the plan plus interest on the 
initial past service liability. How- 
ever, Treasury Department qualifica- 
tion does not imply actuarial sound- 
ness for the plan, since the minimum 
rate of funding is based upon the 
actuarial assumptions adopted by the 
To the extent that these 
assumptions are sound, funding of 
the pension plan on this basis pro- 
vides some assurance that benefits 


some 


mum 


employer. 


will be paid. 

A qualified plan must contain a 
specific statement to the effect that 
no funds can be diverted, prior to 
the satisfaction of all liabilities under 
the plan, to any other use. This pro- 
vision prevents the employer from 
diverting or utilizing pension funds 
for some other purpose and thereby 
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destroying the anticipated pension 


benefits. This non-diversion rule 
tends to give some assurance that 
benefits will be paid. 


The requirement that there must 
be a trust contract or other legally 
binding permanent and continuing 
arrangement in writing which must 
be communicated to the employes, 
takes the plan out of the category of 
an informal pension plan and gives 
some assurance of the employe’s 
good faith and intention of providing 
the agreed upon pension benefits. 
Furthermore, a qualified pension 
plan cannot be terminated by an 
employer without tax penalties ex- 
cept in the case of business necessity. 
This requirement gives added assur- 
ance to the employes that benefits 
will be paid provided the business 
prospers. 

There are, however, elements of 
the qualification of a pension plan 
which fail to provide assurance that 
benefits will be paid. For example, 
the treasury department does not 
prescribe standards of actuarial sol- 
vency. The qualification of a pension 
plan under the Federal tax law car- 
ries an implication that the plan 
should be actuarially sound but does 
not certify or guarantee that contri- 
butions made under the plan will be 
adequate to maintain the plan in a 
financial position to provide the 
promised benefits as they accrue. 
Even though the 
quired to provide for the normal cost 
of the pension plan plus interest on 
the past service liability, he is under 
no obligation to liquidate the past 
service liability. Also the treasury 
department does not regulate or pre- 
scribe the manner in which a pension 
trust must invest funds held for the 
purpose of providing pension bene- 
fits. A pension plan is, of course, no 
sounder than the assumptions under- 
lying the valuation of benefits. If 
these assumptions are reasonable the 
plan should be sound, particularly 
with respect to benefits which are 
earned by employes after the plan is 
in operation. To this extent the em- 
ploye has some assurance that bene- 
fits will be paid. 


employer is re- 


QUESTION 4 


(a) On the assumption that 
neither the composition nor ar- 
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rangement of “X’s” estate will 
change before his death, 

(1) prepare a list of property 
and rights to property that would 
be includible in ‘“X’s” gross 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses; 

(2) indicate the types of deduc- 
tions and exemptions which you 
would subtract from “*X’s” gross 
estate in order to arrive at his 
taxable estate. 

(b) *X?’s” will directs his ex- 
ecutor to apportion the Federal 
estate tax among the distributive 
shares and to pay state inheri- 
tance taxes out of the residual 
estate. 

(1) Explain whether these pro- 
visions are necessary or whether 
the same results would be accom- 
plished without specific provision 
in the will. 

(2) Assuming the assets in “*X’s” 
probate estate are insufficient to 
meet his Federal estate tax lia- 
bility, describe the rights of the 
Federal government to enforce 
collection of the Federal estate 
tax, indicating the specific prop- 


erty to which these rights would 
attach. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) If neither the composi- 
tion nor arrangement of “X’s” estate 
changes before his death the follow- 
ing list of property and property 
rights would be included in “X’s” 
gross estate for Federal estate tax 
purposes at his death. 

Property or property rights owned 


by “X” in his own name: 

Cash: on: hand) ......<¢6.<-< $ 1,000 
Marketable securities 10,000 
Merchandise on hand 34,500 
eee 30,000 
Life insurance ......... 105,000 
Group Life insurance 16,000 





$ 196,500 

Property held in joint tenancy 

with Mrs. “X”’ (less portion paid for 

by Mrs. “X,” if she can establish 
the amount of her contribution) : 

Real Estate $ 445,000 

Buildings 174,000 


$ 619,000 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 

. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 

. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 

. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court, surrounded by beauti- 


ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a| 


Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


one 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 

AND ... for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 


offers a 


enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 


ness. 


The Edgewater can be a 
portant asset 


mighty im- 
to you, too, on your next 


trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates | 


start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 


at no charge. o. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Property or property — rights 
owned by “X” in his name, the 
value of which must be estimated: 

$133,000 face value of ordinary 
life insurance on the lives of his 
children and grandchild. 

$25,000 face value ordinary life 
policy on the life of Mrs. “X.” 

The value at which these ordi- 
nary life policies would be included 
in ““X’s” gross estate under Section 
2033 of the Code would be the in- 
terpolated terminal reserve value 
plus any unearned portion of the 
current premium. 

In addition, there would be in- 
cluded in “X’s” estate, the 
present value of the vested pension 
benefits under the Smith & Smith 
pension plan, plus any portion of 
“X’s” contribution which will be re- 
turned to his estate at the time of 
his death. (It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the contributions of the 
company become fully vested only 
after ten years of credited service 
and “X” became a full time security 
salesman in 1953. Presumably then, 
there would be no vested 
in this plan until after his tenth 
anniversary with the company in 
1963. ) 

(2) In order to arrive at “X’s” 
taxable estate it would be necessary 
to subtract the allowable deductions 
such as, funeral 
istration expenses, claims against the 
estate, and unpaid mortgages and 
liens. Subtracting these deductions 
from the gross estate would give a 
the 


o sat 
gross 


benefits 


expenses, admin- 


which is known as 
“adjusted gross estate.” 

From the adjusted gross estate 
would be deducted those items in 
his gross estate which qualify for 
the marital deduction up to an 
amount not exceeding one-half of 
his adjusted estate. 
which would qualify for the marital 
deduction would be the jointly held 
property in “X’s” estate, life insur- 
ance proceeds payable directly to 
Mrs. “X” as beneficiary and over 
which she has complete power of 
disposition of the proceeds. Also, any 
vested retirement rights in the Smith 
& Smith pension plan would qualify 
for the marital deduction if Mrs. 
“X” is designated beneficiary for 
In addi- 
tion, after subtracting the amount 
of the marital deduction, “X’s” ex- 
ecutor would be permitted to deduct 


remainder 


gross Items 


these accumulated rights. 


the estimated value of any property 


included in the gross estate which 
was transferred for public, charitable 
and religious uses. Any residual 
value would be termed t "net 
estate.” 

The specific exemption $60.- 
000 would be deducted from the net 
estate to arrive at the “net taxable 
estate.” 

(b) (1) Normally, anc the 
absence of a Federal or state statute. 
court decision, or directior Vv the 
decedent to the contrary, th: is no 
apportionment of Feder: estate 
taxes, and they must be pa‘! out of 
the residuary estate. However, a 
state apportionment act may apph 


directing specific apportionment of 
the estate taxes among the various 
beneficiaries of the estate assets, If 
there is no other provisio1 


1T ap- 
portionment, and the testa‘or stil 
desires to have the Federa! estate 
taxes deducted from the distributive 
shares, he may so direct by a spe- 
cific provision in his will. 

In general, if state death taxes are 
of the imheritance type they are 
levied against the recipients’ shares 


since they are a tax on the right to 


receive property. Unless the bene- 
ficiaries fail to pay the taxes due 
on their shares of the estate assets, 


they will normally be paid from the 
distributive shares and not paid from 
the residual estate. If the state death 
taxes are of the estate tax type they 
are a tax on the right of a decedent 
to transmit his property and are pay- 
able out of the residual estate. 

In either case, a properly drawn 
tax clause included by the testator in 
his will, can shift the burden of 
estate death taxes, either from the 
recipients to the residual estate, or 
from the residual estate to the re- 
cipients, depending upon the type of 
state death tax. 

However, inasmuch as “X’s” will 
provides that all property should go 
to his widow, it would seem (pro- 
vided she that the 
provision in his will with respect to 
Federal state in- 
heritance taxes is unnecessary. Since 
all the property goes to the widow 
there is no problem of apportion- 


survives him) 


estate taxes and 


ment of the Federal tax among dis- 
tributive shares or of payment of 
state inheritance taxes out of a resid- 
ual estate. 

(2) If the assets in “X’s” pro- 
bate estate are insufficient to meet 
his Federal estate tax liabilities the 
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Federal government can proceed 


against «vy property in “X’s” gross 
estate luding such items as life 
insurance, real estate, distributive 
shares devisees, all property in 
the probate estate, and any property 
passing utside the probate estate. In 
other v rds, there is no property in 
an individual’s gross estate which 
cannot be attached by the Federal 
government in satisfaction of Fed- 
eral estate tax liability. 


QUESTION 5 
(a) “X°” has been told that he 
should consider the use of inter 


vivos gifts to members of his 
family even though such gifts 


might result in a gift tax liability. 
(1) What are the considerations 
that would argue for the use of 
inter vivos gifts in **) 
circumstances ? 

(2) What are the considerations 
that would argue against the use 
of inter gifts in “X’s” 
present circumstances ? 

(3) Under what circumstances 
would “X” incur a Federal gift 
tax liability with respect to any 
family gifts he might make? 

(b) Are there any factors in 
“X’s” personal situation which 
might suggest the need for a trust 
or trusts for himself or his 
family? Explain specifically the 
kind and the purpose of any trust 
you might recommend. 


re 998 : 
s present 


vivos 


Answer to Question 5 

(a) (1) Frequently, inter vivos 
gifts are useful in reducing over-all 
Federal income taxation. For ex- 
ample, property, the income from 
which might be taxed at a high Fed- 
eral income tax rate as income to the 
donor, can be civen to one of his 
children who is in a lower income 
tax bracket. If non-income produc- 
ing property is given as a gift the 
donor will be reducing the size of 
his estate during his lifetime without 
impairing his own income position. 
Such reduction may later result in 
considerable Federal estate tax sav- 
ings. 

Inter vivos gifts of estate assets 
may allow substantial Federal tax 
savings. Estate assets are removed 
from the “top” of the Federal estate 
tax bracket, where they would be 
taxed at death, and are taxed in 
gift tax brackets reflecting accumu- 
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lation from the lowest bracket, 
thereby producing a potential over- 
all tax saving. Furthermore, even in 
comparable brackets the Federal gift 
tax rate is only three-quarters of the 
Federal estate tax rate. 

Also, inter vivos gifts are subject 
to the annual exclusions, specific ex- 
emptions, marital deductions, and 
“split gift” provisions of the gift tax 
law, all of which tend to allow sub- 
stantial portions of an individual's 
estate to be given to others during 
his lifetime without any gift tax 
liability. 

If a gift of property is made dur- 
ing “X’s” lifetime and he dies within 
three years of the gift, it may be 
considered to have been in contem- 
plation of death. However, even gifts 
which are considered to be in con- 
templation of death and are there- 
fore includible in a decedent’s gross 
estate may be advantageous if a gift 
tax is paid on these gifts. Any Fed- 
eral gift taxes paid on such gift are 
excluded “X’s” estate, and 
therefore have the effect of reducing 
his estate to the extent of the taxes 
actually paid. Also, the amount of 
any gift tax paid will be credited 
substantially toward any Federal 
estate taxes due. 

“X” might desire to transfer prop- 
erty as a gift to his children for their 
benefit during his lifetime. For ex- 
ample, he might desire that his oldest 
son, who now operates the Roadside 
Farm Market as an employe, be 
given the Market to operate for the 
benefit of himself and his family. 
Gifts made during “X’s” lifetime to 
his children can teach them impor- 
tant lessons of responsibility and 
self-reliance with respect to the 
ownership of real or personal prop- 
erty. 

(2) The following considerations 
would argue against the use of inter 
vivos gifts: “X” will lose control 
over any property which is the sub- 
ject of an inter vivos gift. For ex- 
ample, if he were to give the Road- 
side Farm Market to his son during 
his lifetime he would lose complete 
control of this portion of his prop- 
erty which now comprises a sub- 
stantial part of his estate. 

To the extent that property given 
during “X’s” lifetime is income pro- 
ducing property “X’ would be de- 
priving himself of property income. 
This might prove a serious disad- 


from 


vantage if “X’s” remaining income, 
after the gift, was insufficient to 
meet his needs. 

Also, “X’s” youngest child might 
be considered too young to be a 
recipient of gifts. While two of the 
sons have reached majority the other 
child is only thirteen years of age. 
An equal distribution of property 
through gifts might not be desirable 
since the minor child is not old 
enough to benefit by such gifts. 

Finally, some property is not suit- 
able for giving. For example, it 
might be difficult for “X”’ to dispose 
of some of the assets of his farming 
operation through the method of 
inter vivos gifts without disrupting 
the business activities of the farm. 
Many of the operations of “X’s” 
farm, Roadside Market, and Garden 
Nursery are interrelated and the giv- 
ing away of a portion of the prop 
erty might serious impair the effec- 
tiveness, and hence the profitability, 
of the remaining farm operations. 

(3) “X” would, incur a Federal 
gift tax liability with respect to any 
family gifts made after he had ex- 
hausted the various exemptions and 
exclusions provided in the gift tax 
law. If “X’s” wife joined him in 
making gifts to the children the 
“split gift’’ provision of the Federal 
gift tax law would apply and would 
in effect, double both the annual ex- 
clusion of $3,000 per gift and the 
specific lifetime exemption of $30,- 
000. Under these circumstances “X” 
would incur a Federal gift tax lia- 
bility only to the extent that gifts to 
family members exceeded these ex- 
emptions and exclusions. “X” would 
be permitted to give as much as 
$6,000 a year to family members, 
other than his wife, without incur- 
ring any gift tax, and he and his 
wife would have a $60,000 lifetime 
exemption to apply to the accumu- 
lated excess of all “split gifts” over 
$6,000 to family members. (The ex- 
emptions and exclusions are not re- 
stricted to gifts to family members. ) 

In the gifts 
spouses, only one-half of the value 
of the transferred property would 
be considered a gift because of the 
marital deduction provision of the 
Federal gift tax law. In addition 
**X’s” $3,000 annual exclusion and 
$30,000 lifetime exemption may be 
applied against the remaining half. 


j 


case of between 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

Thus, with respect specifically to 
gifts to his spouse, “X” would incur 
Federal gift tax liability only after 
the non-marital deduction half of 
such gifts exceeded his share of the 
lifetime exemptions and annual ex- 
clusions. 

(b) If “X” should die now, he 
would leave a widow, age 45, a minor 
son age 13, a son age 21 who is a 
junior in college, and a married son 
24 whose himself 
primarily de- 
pendent upon the continued success 


age income for 


and his family is 
of the Roadside Farm Market which 
is a part of “X’s” over-all business 
holdings. The apparent dependency 
of these several persons on “X”’ for 
their livelihood and well-being might 
suggest the need for at least two 
types of trusts, 

First, for the benefit of the widow 
and the two younger children, who 
will need income during the chil- 
dren’s dependency and educational 
period, a living trust, which would 
not become active until “X’s’ death, 
The primary 
purpose of such a trust would be to 
provide income for the benefit of 
“X’s” dependents. Such a trust 
might be arranged so that the farm 
and related businesses could be oper- 
ated for a definite period of time un- 
der the trust for the benefit of these 
dependents. These and other pro- 
bate assets could be transferred to 
the trust under “X’s” will, which 


might be advisable. 


“Wish he’d stop mumbling about 
a competitive policy and check with Anico 


instead.” 


the lack of 


would have to be changed accord- 
ingly. 

It would be advisable to arrange 
such a living trust in “marital de- 
duction” and “non-marital deduc- 
tion” trust portions. The corpus of 
the portion of the trust qualified for 
the estate tax marital deduction 
would be that amount of “X’s” es- 
tate assets necessary to provide op- 
timum qualification of his estate as- 
sets for the Federal tax 
marital deduction, considering both 
probate property and property pass- 
ing outside administration. Under 
arrangement Mrs. “X” 
would have the benefit for life of the 
income from this portion of the trust 
and would have full power of ap- 
pointment over the corpus, exercis- 
able by herself alone either during 
her lifetime, or through her will. 

The remainder of “X’s” estate 
would pass (either directly, or un- 
der the terms of his will) to the 
non-marital deduction portion of the 
trust to provide additional income 
for the widow and children, but Mrs. 
“X” would not have power of dis- 
position over this trust property. 


estate 


such an 


One of the advantages of this type 
of trust arrangement is to assure 
reduction to a minimum of total Fed- 
eral estate taxes payable in both 
“X’s” estate, and in Mrs. “X’s” 
estate at the time of her later death, 
since the marital deduction portion, 
all of escapes taxation in 
“X's” estate at his death, would be 


which 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 
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sisi \ Tet RSA 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


taxable in her estate only to the ex. 
tent that it had not been depleted 
during her lifetime. It would also 
provide for flexibility in the pay- 
ment of income for depend nts, and 
for continued operation of the busi- 
ness for the trust beneficiaries, 


It is important to note, wever, 
that at the present time least 
$740,000 of “X’s” non-probate 
estate assets would seem to qualify 


for the Federal estate tax 
deduction. 


marital 
Even in the absence of 
specific valuations of the li 


ance “X” 


insur- 


owns on the lives thers, 


and of the present value of any 
vested pension benefits plus his con- 
tributions, it would seem that his 
estate is seriously “over-qialified” 
for purposes of the Federal estate 
tax marital deduction. 

These factors in “X’s” estate sug- 
gest making the proceeds some 


of the life insurance policies “X” 
now owns on his own life (now pay- 
able to Mrs. “X’’) payable either to 
the non-marital deduction portion of 
the trust described above or made 
payable to a separate life insurance 
trust for the benefit of his depend- 
ents. In either case, the life insur- 
ance proceeds should be transferred 
in such a manner that they do not 
qualify for the marital deduction. 
3ut even if all of the life insur- 
ance that “X” holds on his own life 
($121,000) were so_ transferred, 
there would still remain in his estate 
a minimum of $619,000 of property 
which is jointly held by “X” and 
Mrs. “X,” and therefore “qualified” 
for the marital deduction. It would 
seem that, depending upon the total 
value of “X’s” gross estate, the 
method of ownership of some of the 
property which is now held jointly 
should be changed so that it would 
become a part of the non-marital 
deduction portion of the trust to 
eliminate the problem of over-quali- 
fication and to minimize Federal 
estate taxes in the two estates. 
The fact that there is a minor 
child and a second child substanti- 
ally dependent upon “X” and Mrs. 
“X” at this time also suggests the 
possibility of providing for a con- 
tingent trust. It can be stipulated 
that such a trust will go into opera- 
tion only at the death of the surviv- 
ing spouse and will operate to pro- 
vide income for the dependent 
children until some future time, for 
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example, until they complete college. 
A contingent trust can be created 
either during the grantor’s lifetime 
or by the terms of his will. In this 
case, the purpose of the trust would 
be to take care of the minor child, 
and the dependent son in college, 
after the death of the surviving 
spouse and before either child 
reaches the age of self-sufficiency. 
Such a contingent trust might be 
named as the contingent beneficiary 
under some of the life insurance pol- 
icies Which are now payable to Mrs. 
“X” as primary beneficiary, pro- 
vided the children are still dependent 
at the time of her death. 

The apparent unsuccessful opera- 
tion of the farm, evidenced by a $10,- 
000 loss from farm operation in 1957, 
suggests the possibility that “X” 
might benefit from outside man- 
agerial assistance. Such assistance 
could be provided through the use 
of an inter vivos trust. Under the 
terms of such a trust a portion of 
“X’s” business assets could be trans- 
ferred to a trustee with the agree- 
ment that the trustee would manage 
this portion of “X’s” property. “X”’ 
could gain, thereby, the benefit of 
experienced full-time management 
for a portion of his property, which 
now appears to be lacking because 
of “X’s” full-time employment as a 
security salesman. 

In spite of the loss from “X’s” 
farm operation he still has a sub- 
stantial income, This fact suggests 
possible income tax advantages that 
could be gained from the use of a 
term trust. A term trust, properly 
called a short-term reversionary 
trust, is one established for the bene- 
fit of someone other than the grantor 
for a certain period of time. It is 
contemplated that the income of such 
a trust will be distributed to a bene- 
ficiary who is presumably in a lower 
income tax bracket than the grantor, 
or accumulated in the trust. The 
corpus of the trust will eventually 
revert back to the grantor. In order 
to qualify this trust under the Rev- 
enue Code it must be shown that the 
grantor has no right to the income 
or the corpus of the trust for at least 
ten years (or until after the death 
of the income beneficiary). 

A term trust preserves the 
grantor’s right to the corpus through 
the device of exercising the right of 
revocation after a fixed period of 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
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office. Full rental information promptly on request. 
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time. Through the use of such a 
trust, and without permanently giv- 
ing up his property, “X” could effect 
income tax savings during the term 
of the trust because of the difference 
between his tax bracket and that of 
the beneficiaries or trustee. If, on 
the other hand, the trust were so 
established that “X’s” reversionary 
interest in this trust were less than 
5 per cent of the value of the trust 
corpus, the trust would be consid- 
ered to be a gift of a present interest 
and the trust corpus (and any ac- 
cumulated income) would not be 
included in “X’s” gross estate at the 
time of his death. 


“X” employs ten full time salaried 
employes, which might suggest the 
possibility of a pension trust (or a 
deferred group annuity). The pur- 
pose of such plan would be to pro- 
vide retirement income benefits for 
his full time employes. Under either 
arrangement, funds would be ac- 
cumulated, either from “X’s” 
tributions for the benefit of his em- 
ployees or from his contributions 
together with those of his employes, 
to provide retirement income bene- 
fits for these employes. 


con- 





To be continued in the next issue 
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Communication—from page |8 


3. Agents and agencies fail to under- 
stand and use material sent to them 
by the home office. 

4. Direct mail and sales promotion 
are so written that they arouse pros- 
pect resistance instead of helping 
the agent in approaching and selling. 
5. Annual reports and national ad- 
vertising communicate to the pub- 
lic the very concepts that irritate and 
build a harmful “image.” 

6. General agents interview prospec- 
tive agents to judge their merit, and 
do all the talking themselves. 

7. Meetings in agency and home of- 
fice are poorly organized and only 
partly effective. 

8. Inadequate reporting techniques 
by agents fail to function as they 
should—to motivate agents and in 
form general agents. 

9. Policyholders are victims of inept 
handling of complaints and requests 
for information, creating growing 
pools of ill will, 

10. The business is failing to commu- 
nicate to the agent and prospective 
agent the real meaning of life insur 


ance. 


The Package 


In the true story of the manager 
recited above, and in most of these 
communications errors, there is an 
element that is far greater in its 
significance than the mere slippage 
in getting something across. Every 
morsel of communications moves in 
feeling. It 
doesn't take much understanding of 
human nature to realize that a mystic 


aura of 


a cloud of emotional 


attitudes—not subject to 


logical explanation—surrounds the 
message. Perhaps we should call it 
the package. 

The science of packaging, if you 
are up on your merchandising, has 
last 
devote 


undergone a revolution in the 
few vears; and it’s time we 
some soul-searching thought to the 
way we package our communica 
tions. 

The really important thing about 
the agency situation in our case re- 
port is not the information 
That is bad enough. 


Way 
comes through. 
But the bigger problem is the strong 
critical attitude—the 
blood pressure, These shortcomings 


feelings the 
are damaging, of course, and are 


10 


costing the company money—per- 
haps mostly in hidden costs. 
Where can we look for the an- 


swer? Is there a neat solution or a 
formula that helps? It is my opinion 
that, although no single clean ex- 
planation solves everything by any 
means, there is one idea that does 
more than anything else to point the 
way to better business communica- 
tions. It may sound ridiculously ob- 
vious, but there is more than meets 
the eye. 


The Leaning Fence 


Two of the hardest things in the 
world, according to the old gag, are 
to kiss a girl that leans away from 
you and to climb a fence that leans 
toward you. In almost any activity 
that concerns dealing with people, 
the tence between us and “the other 
fellow’ seems not only to lean to- 
but to be tall and smooth 
surmounted 


ward us, 


and with barbed wire. 
Diligent study of the science and 
art of 


leads us to the conviction 


communications inevitably 
that the 
communicating 


reason so. much 


doesn’t communicate, or communi- 
cates in the wrong way, is that it re- 
volves around the one who sends the 
message instead of being designed 
with a grasp of the way people re- 
ceive messages. 

The 


wouldn’t mean much without good 


finest television program 
receiving sets in the area, in good 
working order. But if the receiving 
sets are good and the sending is 
faulty or the static is bad, then the 
result 


the way 


is the same. An example is 


railroad trainmen 
call out the stations. The sounds ut- 
tered 


many 


often seem to resemble the 


1ames of the stations only if you 
already are familiar with them. 

\fter all, the meaning extracted 
from your words at the other end of 
the line is more decisive than what 
you think you put into them at your 
end, The payoff is in the way your 
hits 
But how universally neglected this 
is! 


communication your audience. 


let's make an assumption. Sup- 
pose you went to see a lawyer and 
learned before you entered his of- 
\ll that first- 
impression communicating that nor- 


fice that he was blind. 


mally takes place before you start 
to talk would be lost. Your clothing, 


your bearing, the expression « 


n your 
face would convey nothing simply 
because your host wasn’t receiving 
visual communications. You would 
have to depend largely hand- 
shake and voice. 

A main central fact of communieca- 
tions is this: unless your ¢ mmuni- 
cation is received, and re ed as 
you intend it to be—in f unless 
it produces the result you wish it te 

then it is not true comn cation, 

That is a law of business com- 
munications, yet everywher« writers 
and speakers are thinking alout how 
to express themselves, how convey 
information with technical uracy, 
how to put ideas across, tead of 
wondering more about hx it will 
be heard or read—and how .o bring 
about a predetermined eff Good 


in Food 


communications g 


ckages 
should build working rela‘ onships 
that produce desired result 

One of the interesting ph: nomena 
that hinders the receiving of 


“label.” 


com- 


munications.is the 


\ group 


of officers had been sitting around 
the table at an executive committe. 
meeting. “Damn that man!” an en- 


ergetic young agency execulive ex- 
claimed afterward in his oftice, re- 
ferring to some comments \ 
an older superior officer. “He wasn't 
thinking about what I said at all. He 
didn’t listen to me. He was thi 
ing about what he thought | said. 
He has me tagged!” 


Others Hang on Labels 


Your reputation and known be 
liefs cast their shadows before your 


real intended meaning and _ lead 
people to read into your statements 
something you didn’t put there. This 
is a common obstacle to effective 


communications, but how can a mat 


know what labels others hang on 


strives to climb the 

and 

wav other folks are reading him? 
What is the prescription, then? 


him unless he 


leaning fence understand _ the 


In a session on communications at a 
recent management conference for 
Metropolitan Life, Dean James L 
Hayes of the Duquesne Universit) 
business school said, “One of the rea- 
Johnny 


Jimmie doesn't know how to write. 


sons can't read is_ that 

It seems like blasphemy to imply 
that anybody in life insurance doesnt 
know how to write. But the point 
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is: Do t)ey know how people read? 
Do they know the audience and how 
it will : act? Do they understand 
about barriers and the forces 
that distort communications? Can 
they sense what kind of package they 


to put up their message? 
\ hundred times I’ve gone back 


in my mind to that manager. And |] 
keep tl king: “If they only knew! 
_.. If somebody would only spend a 
day in the agency and see these bul- 
Jetins d materials coming in 
throug! he eyes of the field people 
what a difference it would make.” 


Affects People's Feelings 


The reason our network of com- 
munications is so important is that 
it affects people's feelings as well as 
them. 
And people’s feelings determine the 


transmitting information to 
work together and the way 
In fact, 
communications must be thought of 


way the, 
they work with the boss. 
essentially in terms of relationships. 

\sk first relation- 
ships you wish to establish, .then 


turn on the electricity of communica- 


what kind of 


tions. Thought of properly, com- 
munications are no more intangible 
There is some- 

substantial in 


the way people work together and 


than life insurance. 
thing quite real and 


the results they get. 





SOCIAL SECURITY NOTES 


WYMAN, deputy 


Social 


GEORGE K. com- 
missioner of 


said that the 
I 


Security, has 
Administration is con- 
sidering the introduction of a bill in 
would lower the 


Congress which 


requirement under 
Social Security below 50. He 
that the 
greater, in the case of younger work- 


disability age 
said 
need was as great, or 
ers who became disabled as it was 
for those age 50. The change in the 
age limit is opposed by the American 
Life Convention, the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, and the 
Life Insurance \ssociation of 
\merica. 

Recently Ray M. Peterson, vice- 
president and associate actuary of 
the Equitable of New York, told the 
Society of Actuaries at their annual 
meeting that a further study of 
Social Security benefits and the 
financing of the system should be 
conducted i 


before any increases in 


] 
Denefhits are made. 
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and SURPLUS 
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Consider these facts: 


* No borrowed money—no endorsements. 


* Servicing $56,504,368 in Houston Real 


Estate Loans . 


35% Conventional, 


35% Government Guaranteed. 


LET US 





* No loss to any investor ever. 


REPRESENT YOU IN HOUSTON 


Our intimate on-the-spot knowledge of this 
booming metropolitan area is available to 


you plus the most modern IBM bookkeeping 
facilities and the utmost in responsibility. 


May we send you our statement and tell you 
more about how we can serve you in Houston? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 


© HOUSTON, TEXAS 





BARS USE OF NAME 


Tue Merrropovitan Life Insurance 
Company has been granted an in- 
junction by Federal District Judge 
Julius H, Miner in Chicago prevent- 
ing use of the name Metropolitan In- 
surance Company by an Illinois cas- 


[li- 


nois company changed its name from 


ualty insurance company. The 


Highway Insurance Company to 


Metropolitan Insurance Company in 


October 1958 and refused to discon- 
tinue the use of the after 
Metropolitan Life asked it to desist. 


name 


CAN BUY LIFE STOCKS 


STOCK LIFE 


domiciled in Pennsylvania can now 


INSURANCE companies 
buy stock in other life companies in 
order to acquire the other insurers. 
Governor Lawrence recently signed 


into law the bill effecting this. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that 


an agent can succeed 
more quickly in an 


atmosphere of success. 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL agents are in- 
N spired to set their sights high... and 
they are given every aid to help them 
reach their goals. 

As a result, new men are quick to make 
impressive records. An unusually high per- 
centage of Northwestern Mutual agents be- 
come members of the MDRT: 8.7% as 
compared to 1.1% for all companies. Our 
agents also lead in achieving the CLU des- 
ignation: 15.5% as compared to an all- 
companies average of 2.8%. And 36% win 
the National Quality Award as compared 


to 5.9% for all companies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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PORTABLE CARD PUNCH 


This portable tabulating card punch re- 
quires no electric current and is ready for 
use anywhere. Using the American Elec- 
tronics Corporation Mek-a-Punch, it is now 
possible to gather and process input data 
from remote points simultaneously. The 
card punch originates the data in the final 
language of the processing center as 80 or 
90-column tab cards. Besides being an 
ideal field-processor of original data, Mek- 
a-Punch can be a timesaver and trouble- 
shooter in the keypunch department; de- 
lays in replacement of worn or damaged 
tabulating cards can be avoided with this 
handy portable on call. No training or ex- 
perience is necessary to operate the ma- 
chine. 
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PUSHBUTTON INTERCOM 


ACTION! Interphone systems present 
the business and professional user with a 
variety of efficient combinations that serve 
the specific requirements of each establish- 
ment. The newly engineered system com- 
bines the dignity and privacy of inter- 
phones with the flexibility and convenience 
of paging and two-way loudspeaker sta- 
tions on the same line. Special advantages 
of the ACTION! system include pushbut- 
ton signalling (no switchboards or opera- 


tors), Busi-lite indicator that lights when 
line is in use, every phone a master station 
that can call every other. ACTION! inter- 
phones are built to telephone standards for 
voice clarity and virtually no maintenance. 
Power is provided through a unit that plugs 
into any 110 volt outlet. 





LETTER OPENER 


The Redman Company has announced its 
appointment as exclusive U. S. distributor 
for the new finger-tip control WOMBAT 
letter opening machine. A big money and 
time saver, the letter opener has a self- 
sharpening blade which automatically 
aligns and opens forty to fifty letters a 
minute without mutilating the contents. 
The WOMBAT can handle any size en- 
velope up to 9°%4 inches. The WOMBAT 
is designed especially for the small and 
medium-sized offices that heretofore could 
not afford a modern letter opening machine. 


PORTABLE COLLATOR 


A portable collator develo; by the 
Heinz Company for offices not requiring 
elaborate equipment when gathering catg. 
logs, price lists, brochures, forms. etc, has 
been introduced. A new principle in 
manual paper gathering techni s is em- 
ployed, which facilitates a simple, fast 
and non-fatiguing two handed operation 
at speeds heretofore unobtainable by 
manual gathering methods. No skill is re. 
quired for a person to assemble 6,000 
pages per hour including time jog and 
set sheets aside—a speed compurable to 
mechanical and some fully autom::tic equip: 
ment. A compact, lightweight «luminum 
construction makes the Heinz pc:table cel. 


lator easy to move around the e. It oc- 


cupies only 1!2 square feet of k space 
and weighs only seven pounds. Each of 
the twelve stations hold 300 -heets of 
20 lb. paper. Any paper s up to 


17” x 11” can be accommodated 





DUPLICATING CAMERA 


Introduced by Kenro Graphics, Inc., this 
is the first camera deliberately designed to 
serve the specific needs of the modern 
office duplicating department or reproduc: 
tion center, being a companion for offset 
duplicators and a vehicle for new photo- 
copying developments to be _ introduced 
shortly by allied manufacturers. The 
Kenro ‘Vertical 14° Companion exposes 
line and halftone negatives in sizes up to 
11” x 14”. An interchangeable prismatic 
head produces, in one shot, right-reading 
positive or negative photocopies, paper-to- 
paper, without the use of any negative in- 
termediate. An accessory xerograhic head 
adapts the equipment for xerography. 
Other interchangeable heads for additional 
applications are expected to be announced. 
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RISE, SHINE 
& BE ON TIME 


O 0 YOU FACE the morning? 
Are you up when you should 


be—dre-sing, bathing, your break- 
fast rouiine pretty well charted—and 
to work on time? Then this story 
isn't for you. But if you defer the 
painful :noment of wrenching your- 
self from bed as long as you can, 
then wander around sleepily with- 
out any particular plan, and find that 
you're too often late for work, then 


the advice offered here may prove 


helpful and rewarding. For chronic 


tardiness can frequently mitigate 
against periodic raises and greater 
iob responsibility. 

After vears of hearing from peo- 
ple who conquered getting-up prob- 
fc Iks at 
“Big Ben” is al- 
most a generic word for alarm clocks, 


lems, the time-conscious 


Westclox, whose 
recently assembled scores of ideas 
to help the slug-a-bed toward a new 
and better life. They have broken 
to rise, 


down their ideas on “how 


shine, and be on time” into four di- 
visions: (1) wa) 


easily : (2) how to speed breakfast; 


's to get up more 


(3) techniques for dressing faster; 
and (+) leaving for work. 

In the first category, ways to get 
up more easily, it’s suggested that 
alarms be set about fifteen minutes 
“out-of-bed” time. This 
allows for that yawning, 
“orienta- 
Next tackle the “hit- 
habit if you re so afflicted. 
You should curb the tendency to 
bang down the alarm knob (often 
ferociously ), turning over (angrily) 


ahead of 
extra 
stretching—the morning 
tion” period, 


down” 


and going back to sleep (deliber- 
ately). Today you can find clocks 
having an alarm which will ring a 
time after 
“rest 


(named “Drowse’’) allows for two 


secon giving you an 


extra period.” One such 
extra five or ten-minute sleep peri- 
ods. 

If vou’re a really heavy slumberer, 
a tried-and-true method is to place 
your clock across the room, perhaps 
on your dresser. Some people have 
found by resting the clock on a tin 
pie-plate, on a bare wood surface, the 
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Two steps to take before retiring: have the 
clothing for following day laid out in order, 
set alarm |5 minutes before time to get up. 


alarm sounds gain additional reso- 
nance. 

Consider next how to speed break- 
fast. One way is bring the morning 
“starter” to the bed. That’s right. 
Keep a vacuum thermos of ice-cold 
water, fruit or vegetable juice on the 
night table (out of immediate reach). 
It’s relaxing and leisurely, and an 
abbreviated form of room-service. 

Try starting the coffee pot, which 
vou loaded the night before, as soon 
Not only 


aroma appeal to the olfactory senses, 


as you arise. does the 
but a fast cup is a good early-morn- 
ing pace-setter. 

As for breakfast itself, think about 
\lso cut 
some of the preparation steps. e- 


the menu the night before. 


fore retiring, set out what doesn’t 
need refrigeration (dry cereal, the 
sugar pot, etc. ), fill the kettle or cof- 
fee pot, and arrange the kitchenware 
on the table. Your kitchen or dinette 
area should have a clock where you 
can see it easily while you eat. 
Regarding techniques for dressing 


faster, the theme is “plan ahead 
Know what you're going to wear the 
night before, and arrange it in an 
orderly fashion. This habit will be- 
second nature after a 


come while. 


If the wristwatch is now the Jast 
thing you put on, try putting it on 
first—it 
more conscious of time. 


makes you ever so much 


There’s a 





Don't bang down on alarm knob, setting the 
stage for a day of irritation. Merely tap 
it gently, with a smile, as this miss does. 


new watch-alarm type, whose alarm 
could be set for the time at which 
you want to be finished dressing. 
And why not try polishing shoes if 
night Wise 
men with light beards often shave 
then, too 


necessary, the before. 
Remember to speed up 
dressing, develop a routine—a grim 
word which in the practical lexicon 
means simply “knowing what's com- 
ing next!” 

Finally, try not to think worriedly 


J 


about /eaving for work, while break- 


fasting—it’s bad for the digestion! 
Too many of us gobble breakfast as 
we run for the bus, train or car pool. 


should be 


leisurely 


Just as breakfast 
ducted in a 


con- 
fashion, SO 
should leave-taking. Parents should 
say good-bye to children warmly 
and gracefully. 

If you’re a front-door, front-hall 
“leaver” then a hall clock can be a 
wonderful asset. Don’t worry if you 
outlet ; 
moderately-priced cordless electric 
offered 


have no electric there’s a 


clock now which operates 
on a single ordinary storage battery 
(the type used in flashlights ) for al- 
most a year. If you leave via the 
kitchen, then assemble what you need 
in one “staging area.” Put every- 
thing you plan to take to work in a 
single, set place. 

A few final words. If you’re in 
terested in trying these techniques 
baleful 


glances, don’t put them all inte op- 


avoid the boss’ 


so as to 
eration at once. Think about each 
of the four categories see which 
tips fit you best. Above all. use the 
evening before to plan your moves 
wherever possible. Then you'll be 
able to 


manage getting-up with 


fewer cusses and lots more smiles. 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE ee 





As easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
camera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
next state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
No threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
place, snap the lock—and you're ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
light. You keep related records on one magazine without wast- 
ing time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 


EXCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
to 44”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
or paper-clipped sheets. 

The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”— is sharp and 
clear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 
lens eye. 

*Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 
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PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
. DEPT. BL-24-1, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF l|tek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera 
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You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro- 

film camera the most economical camera on the market. 

1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even 
includes carrying case. 

2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 
minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 

3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only 
22” x 12” x 1314” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
equipment and supplies 


equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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the office 


HE “Boss” TOLD his secretary, 
& am going to be very busy this 
afternoon and I don’t want to be 
disturbed. Hold all my calls.’ Mid- 
afternoon, the boss received a tele- 
phone call from one of his most 
important clients. The secretary, 
following instructions, replied that 
“Mr. So and So is busy and cannot 
be disturbed, etc., etc.” Mr. Big, 
not feeling up to par, reacted in a 
natural way—‘‘Just tell him he will 
have no further occasion to be dis- 
turbed by me.” Down went the tele- 
phone receiver and out the window 
went a nice piece of business. It 
can, and it did happen. Rationalize 
any way you wish—blame the 
secretary for not using judgment— 
call Mr. Big an unreasonable man— 
explain it away as an unfortunate 
occurrence and it still adds up to 
“poor communications.” We do not 
say what we mean and we rely en- 
tirely on the psychic interpretation 
of our listeners. 


Eliminating Problem 


“Red tape” is the unfortunate re- 
sult of the effort to eliminate mis- 
understanding in oral instructions or 
directions by putting in writing all 
instructions which require any form 
of action or decision—the obvious 
purpose being to “place the blame” 
for failure. Fortunately in business, 
we are more interested in eliminat- 
ing the problem than in finding the 
culprit, hence there is less red tape 
than in many forms of activities. 

One insurance company keeps a 
statistical record of all clerical errors 
that come to the management’s at- 
tention. No employee fears this 
record because it isn’t a “black list” 
of clerical incompetence but a white 
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Communications 


list of the type of error so that it 
can be eliminated. If a certain tvpe 
of error recurs, management can 
take steps to correct the situation 
that induced the error. If 
incompetence is the cause, it too can 
be corrected even though the pur- 
pose of the analysis is not necessarily 
beamed at fault finding. 


clerical 


What Is Communicated? 


The subject of communications is 
one of the broadest in the business 
list. For the benefit of brevity, the 
list of communicable subject might 
include: 

1. Instructions 
2. Orders and directives 
3. Explanations 
4. General information 

All forms of training and instruc- 
tions logically fall into the pattern 
of communications. The insurance 
companies, as a group, have done a 
better job of developing operating 
manuals than other groups in busi- 
ness and industry. This, however, 
deals with the formal aspects of in- 
structions as illustrated in the many 
operating or procedure manuals in 
use. Our interest more properly lies 
in the area of informal communica- 
tions—those frequent occasions when 
we should instruct our associates in 
the performance of special assign- 
ments, non-recurrent tasks, or in ex- 
plaining a newly delegated task. It 
takes time to instruct an employee 
but no greater investment can be 
made than to develop the necessary 
skill in handling details. 

An agency manager was unable to 
retain a secretary for more than six 
months, having employed five secre- 
taries in two years. An analysis of 
his problem clearly indicated that he 
preferred to do things his way. His 


GUY FERGASON 





habit of self-reliance was so deep 
that: (1) No one in his office could 
handle problems during his absence 
because he would never tell anyone 
about the details; and (2) Em 
ployees, particularly secretaries, who 
aspired to useful service and _ in- 
creased responsibilities in their re- 
spective found their 
ambitions thwarted by his lack of 
communication—hence they sought 
other companies where the oppor- 
tunities to grow in experience were 
better. 


areas, soon 


Actually to say clearly and con- 
cisely what one intends to say re- 
quires conscious practice—one either 
goes into non-essential details and 
minute instructions which reduces 
the employee to a level of servant 
who is forced to cater to the personal 
whims of an employer, or one be- 
comes so succinct that essential data 
are omitted and the instruction in 
fact becomes a directive. 


Requirements 


Giving instructions requires the 
explanation of: first, the reasons for 
the task; second, the end result or 
use of the data or information thus 
developed ; and, finally, the exposure 
of specific methods if the task must 
conform to a pre-determined pattern, 
otherwise as much personal initiative 
as, possible should be encouraged as 
long as the end-product is within the 
area of use. 

Too often, communications are 
used as a means of superimposing 
one’s personal opinion upon those 
who execute the boss’ orders. Noth- 
ing is so deadening to enthusiam and 
personal satisfaction than to be re- 
quired to follow a set course of ac- 


Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P.365—Catalog Folder 


Forty-six basic types of binders, indexes, 
and other products, all capable of assum- 
ing hundreds of different custom-styled 
forms, are described in a new presentation 
folder which is now available. In essence, 
the presentation folder is a miniature catalog 
that simplifies comparisions by showing 
products in a mass display instead of featur- 
ing them on individual pages of a conven- 
tional booklet. Included in the folder display 
are some new loose-leaf binders designed 
for budget-conscious sales and service de- 
partments. The catalog is so designed that 
it becomes its own tabbed file folder. 


P-366—Slide Rule Comparator 


A convenient slide rule comparator, list- 
ing complete details on office copying ma- 
chines made by ten different manufacturers, 
is now available free. Designed to aid the 
prospective purchaser in his selection of the 
proper copying equipment, the comparator 
contains information on machine and paper 
costs, types of copying processes, number 
of copies possible per minute, number of 
processing steps as well as details on nine 
other categories. 


P-367—Check Fraud Facts 


Annual losses due to checks fraudulently 
raised amount to $600 million. Innocent 
people are regularly victimized by check 
artists and are often held liable for the 
amount to which the checks are raised. A 
pamphlet revealing points to watch for in 
avoiding defraudation by “check cheats’ 
can save possible losses by increasing cau- 
tion. How checks can be raised, what 
legal protection the victim can expect, and 
the stand taken by banks on raised checks 
are among the points included. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Communications—Continued 
tion and procedure which in itself 
is subject to criticism because of its 
inefficient means of accomplishment. 
There are instances when personal 
variation and choice of method are 
limited—in those instances an ex- 
planation of why variation is not 
possible will at least answer the chal- 
lenge of dogma. 

lf rigidity of procedure results 
from the established practice which 
is beamed at uniformity, at least 
maintain an open mind regarding 
possible improvement. Business can- 
not operate with 
following his own personally dic- 
tated routine. There must be uni- 
formity and standard 
procedures. The boss has the right 
and the obligation to determine 
methods but he also has the obliga- 


each employee 


operational 


tion to communicate his wishes so 
that his have the 
opportunity of participating in the 
formulation of the ways and means 
of task accomplishment. The best 
way to dampen enthusiasm is to say 

“We have decided to do thus and 
so, what do you think?” Better to 
“We are thinking of 
better ways to do thus and so, what 
are your suggestions ?” 


associates. will 


have said, 


Too often, management ignores 
the need to pass along general infor- 
mation. office, large and 
small, has its rumors, scuttlebut and 
It cannot be stopped but it 


can be directed 


Every 


gossip. 
as one businessman 
observed, “feed your employees the 
subjects for their coffee break ; don’t 
let them generate them.” This man 
discusses business conditions, poli- 
tics, company affairs and any other 
subject which appears to have the 
merit of a conversational piece. A 
discussion requires 
Our friend 
volume of business done, ways of 


participation. 
discusses office work, 
accomplishing more business. He 
brings in critical comments in such 
a way that they are not rebukes but 
are challenges to better performance. 


Communications Carried Out 

We have always been enthusiastic 
about the “staff meeting” 
periodic communications are carried 
out with the key personnel. A cer- 
tain amount of finesse and skill is 
required in any exchange of opinions 


in which 


—even conversation is an art. 
There is the day-to-day type of 


communication in which manage. 
. - . 5 
ment makes itself available for 


r con- 
sultation with the employees. The 
rough and gruff prototype of busi- 
ness executive who issues only gut- 
teral commands, one syllable ex- 
clamations punctuated | desk 
pounding, is as outdated as letter 
press. 

Young people coming int« indus- 
try and business cannot understand 
the reluctance of older mat vement 
to talk it out. Present day ‘raining 
deals with communications iploy- 
ees (as a general practice int to 
know why things are done. Mam 
of the procedures used in isiness 


are archaic. To be told to a job 


or perform a task without (1 
knowing why it is being dove; (2) 
having the opportunity to ‘uestion 
the methods; and (3) being given an 
opportunity to suggest improve- 
ments, presents no challenge to the 
employee. Conversely, to give an 
employee an assignment without 
benefit of management suggestions, 
puts the employee on the spot as to 


the objectives of the task. 
"Follow-up" Importani 


An important aspect of conimuni- 


cations is the “follow-up” of assign- 
ments. Management often falls short 
of inspiring maximum performance 
because they fail to follow ) the 


assignments with the employees who 
interpret this as disinterest on the 
part of management. The owner of 
an agency established a series of 
contact letters which he used in de- 
From his 
wide acquaintanceship in civic and 


veloping new business. 


business activities, he developed a 
select list of prospects. His instruc- 
tions to his staff were—‘‘Whenever 
you have time, prepare the contact 
letters and circularize this list.” In 
his own mind, he anticipated that 
about six hundred such solicitations 
would be sent out each month. 
Nothing more was done about the 
assignment for several months. One 
day he decided to check the list—to 
his surprise, the number of solicita- 
tions had averaged less than three 
hundred per month, yet he knew 
that there had been available time 
for complete coverage. 

His first 
complete lack of understanding 
the task. His staff looked upon the 


fc Tc yW-up discl« ysed a 
if 


job as a “make-work” assignment 
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which had little practical value. The 
owner explained the purpose as well 
as importance of the solicitation as 
a new isiness developer. He es- 
tablishei a monthly quota for the 
number of solicitations. He went 
over the list each month. He per- 
sonally checked the results, and 
more portant, he gave his em- 


plovees the results in terms of new 


business done. The employees were 
actually participating in an accom- 
plishment, the purpose of which they 


id, and the results of which 


told. 


underst 


they W 


Records Valuable 


Written communications have an 


increasing importance in business 


becaus of the need for records. Un- 
fortunately, the penchant for record- 
ing communications has given rise 


toa storage problem. One means of 
writte! 
plished by sending copies of letters, 
If the 


copies were destroyed after serving 


communications is accom- 
all interested parties. 


etc. to 


their purpose, there would be no 


i 


accumulation of filed material. It 
estimated that industry 
carries about 40 to 50% more files 


than is actually necessary. 


has been 


One company which was moving 
toa 


ew location used the opportu- 
nity to clean out their files. They 
reduced their filed materials by 55% 
without destroying any record or file 
which had value. The problem must 
be solved at its point of origin—a 
more selective basis for creating and 


storing written communications of 
all types. 

Written communications fall into 
two categories with several forms of 
communication in each group, such 
as: 
1. Factual communications 
1 Letters 

Reports 

Records 
4 Forms 


ws DOD 


INR 


nspirational and informational 
1 Letters 
Bulletins 
\rticles 
+ Printed materials 

Factual communications are inher- 
ent in our form of business in which 
minima recording are required by 
government regulation through tax 
records and reports, other regularity 
agencies, and management’s need for 
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data. To the casual observer, in- 
dustry has become “form happy” in 
its efforts to develop fixed respon- 
sibility. where the 
practical point of form and report 
control lies without analyzing each 


Who can say 


situation. We can only observe that 
efforts to reduce the amount of rec- 
ord keeping are always met with 
success in those cases where manage- 
ment has become “cost conscious” 
and directs that unnecessary details 
be eliminated. 

[Inspirational communication, 
though not a new field, is becoming 
more important as a means of in- 
forming the employees. Many com- 
panies have originated and circulate 
among its employees as well as the 
companies’ customers, informational 
(as well as inspirational) bulletins 
and other types of printed matter. 
On my desk, as this is being written, 
is one such publication—a two-page, 
8% x 11 communication called The 
Key, published by Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., Inc., New York City. The 
issue before me is dated September, 
1959 and is entitled, ‘Strengthen 
Your Management With 
Knowledge.” It deals basically with 
the subject of 


Team 


communications. 
There are many other such bulletins 
which steer industry in an inspira- 
tional way. 


Items of Interest 


Many companies ( probably thous- 
ands of them) have adopted the em- 
ploy ee’s report technique of periodic 
communication on items of specific 
interest and importance to their busi- 
ness welfare. This is borne out by 
the number of inquiries which we 
receive from our clients as to where 
they can purchase a good monthly 
report which they can distribute to 
their employees and which will help 
them do a better job. 

What management is seeking, is 
material which will help correct the 
misimpressions that many employees 
have developed concerning business, 
profits, economics, political respon- 
sibilities, self-reliance, taxes, and a 
host of other subjects. Somewhere 
down the line, employees have ac- 
cepted the idea that profits are the 
natural result of enterprise and they 
have lost the relationship that ex- 
ists between what they (employees ) 
do and how much they are paid. 





PAPER HOLDER 


ADVANCO PRODUCTS, INC., has an- 
nounced a much enlarged program of 
advertising and promotion for its 
Although 
the item has been on the market for 
several 


punchless paper holder. 


therefore has 
been thoroughly tested in use, the 
company wanted to be certain of its 


years, and 


performance and acceptance by users. 
It is now felt that increasing sales 
definitely prove its superiority. 

The punchless paper holders fea- 
tures an extreme simplicity. There 
are only two parts in the clip at- 
tached to the pressb ard binder. Yet 
the holder binds from one to 150 
sheets with a bulldog grip and may 
be opened or closed with light finger 
pressure. Since there are no holes 
to be punched in papers, there are 
no holes to tear and papers may be 
removed or inserted quickly any- 
where in the bound file, without hav- 
ing first to lift them off binder posts 
or prongs. The punchless paper 
holder has gained wide acceptance 
in business, 


schools, lleges and 


with general public. 





[f there ever was an area in which 
personalized communications are re- 
quired, it is the area of employer- 
employee relationships in respect to 
performance, The burden is not on 
the employee alone—management 
has been peculiarly silent in respect 
to its problems with many 


cases 
where the efficient employees were 
given no more recognition than the 
casual employees who spent as little 
time as possible on the employer's 
premises. 

If we have misunderstandings, it 
is because we have failed to com- 
municate 
nel is usually an efficient personnel. 
Order takers rarely make good sales- 


a well informed person- 


men except during periods of scar- 
city. 
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How to support America’s Peace Power 
with each Christmas Bonus 


If your Company is now planning employee 
Christmas gifts or year-end bonuses, why not 
make each remembrance a gift of thrift—with 
U. S. Savings Bonds? Every Bond you give 
contributes to our nation’s Peace Power; it 
represents for the man or woman who re- 
ceives it, a tangible Share in America. 


By installing and promoting the Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds you can offer 

your employees a welcome year-round gift. 
Contact your State Savings Bond Director 

334% Series E 


Bonds and for Payroll Savings materials and 


for information about the new 


assistance. Or write to the Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington 


2, D. G 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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Preparing for Examinations 


JOSEPH R. GLENNON 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, & Co. 


HAT TO DO before the ex- 
aiminers come” is a_ rather 


intriguing caption with all sorts of 
possibilities. For the purposes of this 
paper, however, I shall only suggest 
ways to reduce the time and hence 
the cost of an examination. 

No responsible person associated 
with the insurance industry wants to 
sabotage the examination program; 
on the other hand, we all want bet- 
ter qualified examiners and hence 
better examinations, In the present 
political climate all insurance depart- 
ments must not only give lip service 
but make some real effort to up- 
grade the examination program. 
Only the foolhardy will sit on their 
hands. 

The cost of an examination is al- 
ways a major item in any company’s 
budget. Therefore, the insurance de- 
partment, as well as the company of- 
ficials, have a duty and a responsi- 
bility to do everything possible to 
keep such costs to a minimum. 

Now more than ever before, we 
can assume that both parties want 
an efficient and economical examina- 
tion. If this is true, then it should 
be possible to arrange a planning 
conference with the home state in- 
surance department well in advance 
of the start of the examination, AlI- 
most without exception, companies 
can tell when they are “due for” an 
examination. Only in exceptional 
situations are examinations started 
without some notice, formal or in- 
formal, to the company executives. 

An examination, like an audit, 
takes careful planning of the work 
to be performed and a detailed budg- 
eting of time. Because the period 
covered is three years and the scope 
of the work is more detailed, it is 
very important to program an exam- 
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ination. The day of starting an ex- 
amination some Monday and finish- 
ing some Friday is over—I hope. 

In attempting to reduce the cost 
of the examination one of the best 
approaches to be taken, it seems to 
me, is to try to secure the coopera- 
tion of the chief examiner in propos- 
ing the adoption of a program of 
as many detailed working papers and 
having company employees prepare 
analyses as is possible. No matter 
how competent the examiners are or 
how fast they work they are expen- 
sive pencil pushers. Wherever 
possible, detail work should be per- 
formed and working papers be pre- 
pared by company employees. The 
work and supporting data then can 
be reviewed and tested by the ex- 
aminers. For example, it is a little 
ridiculous for a man getting $30 
or $35 per day and expenses to 
prepare manually an outstanding 
check list or pull vouchers for “‘print- 
ing and stationery.’ On the other 
hand such a man may properly have 
to spend considerable time on sub- 
sidiary company relationships, rein- 
surance contracts, reviewing agents’ 
balances, etc. 


Explain Procedure 


Care will have to be exercised in 
determining the approach to be used 
in discussing the subject as obviously 
it can be very touchy. Point out 
that it is not an attempt to direct the 
work to be performed, this being a 
proper field for the examiners, but 
is solely an attempt to create a means 
by which the examiners will be able 
to avoid doing much of the routine 
or detailed work that is, of necessity, 
an inherent part of the examination. 

Of course if it is a zone examina- 
tion, the home department will not 
have the final decision on this plan. 
The program must be sold after the 


examination starts to every out-of 
state examiner participating. The 
advantages to be gained in cost sav- 
ings should outweigh the possible 
chance of not having at least some of 
the proposal accepted. 

Now let us consider some specific 
suggestions for speeding up the ex- 
amination—some are in the area of 
creating a harmonious working re- 
lationship with the examiners and 
others are in more tangible areas of 


cost savings. 


Prior Measures 


Prior to the arrival of the ex- 
aminers, management should call an 
organization meeting of all inter- 
ested department heads and advise 
them of their individual responsibili- 
ties in the forthcoming examination ; 
appoint a chairman or contact man 
who will be responsible for handling 
all examination problems. He must 
be an executive who knows the op- 
erations of the company and also 
one who is familiar with standard 
examination procedures. He must 
arrange for proper working space, 
necessary equipment, and prepare a 
directory listing the names of offi- 
heads and _ their 
first assistants along with their du- 


cers, department 


ties. This should be in a condensed 
form. By all means notify your 
receptionist and switchboard opera- 
tor of their expected arrival and 
where they will be located and ar- 
range to give them telephone service 
of their own. 

Proper introductions of the exam- 
iners to principal executive officers 
and all department heads is essential 
to get the examination off to a good 
start. A steady stream of officials 
marching in the first day is not nec- 
however, the examiners 
come from several states and it helps 


essary ; 


iContaned on tis nest pean 








Examinations—Continued 


the examiner-in-charge if they are 
presented properly. 

Any attempt to determine how 
best to arrange the records to facili- 
tate the examination should, | think, 
start with a thorough study and 
analysis of the information con- 
tained in your preceding examina- 
tion reports. It is safe to assume 
that most of the same type of infor- 
mation will have to be secured this 
time. Plan the most economical way 
to secure this information or make 
the necessary tests. 


List of Offices 


A list of branches, claim or service 
offices and general agents will be 
An outline of the types 
of records maintained in the field, 
reporting procedures to the home 
office, and the method of recording 


necessary. 


such data on the home office books 
should be prepared. Reconciliations 
between offices and home 
should be readily 
available. The scheduling of branch 


branch 
office records 
office visits often creates problems, 


hence this subject should be ap- 
proached with care and receive con- 
advance 


preparation. 


siderable planning and 

Intra-office pooling arrangements, 
if complicated, should be briefed for 
each examiner. Companies having 
a different pooling arrangement with 
affiliated 
prepare a chart clarifying the opera- 


each company — should 
tions of the group and hence elim- 
inate the possibility of time consum- 
ing confusion. 

It will be the duty of the exam- 
iner-in-charge to review the minutes 
of the stockholders ( policyholders ® 
directors and various committees in 
order to determine if the company 
is operating in accordance with these 
directives. Therefore, it is expedient 
to have such records on a current 
basis and properly signed prior to 
the arrival of the examiners. In 
many cases copies can be prepared 
and furnished to the examiners. If 
there has been any change since the 
last examination in the articles and 
by-laws, certified copies should be 
secured. 

The records of the capital stock 
outstanding should be arranged so 
that the examiners can readily ac- 
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ve 


count for each certificate by num- 
ber; also the number of shares out 
standing from the certificate stubs 
and cancelled certificates. A numeri 
cal listing of the certificates 
outstanding as of the date of the ex- 
amination would be useful in check- 
ing and verifying this item. A list- 
ing of the transactions during the 
period since the last 

should also be prepared. 


examination 


A summary of reinsurance con- 
tracts, assumed and ceded, should be 
prepared; also list of memberships 
in underwriting pools and associa- 
tions and participation therein. If 
agency reinsurance is material, the 
procedure used should be outlined 
and the agencies listed. This mate- 
rial can be in outline form perhaps 
similar to the information furnished 
the underwriting or claim depart- 
ments. As this phase of the com- 
pany’s operations is often confusing 
to outsiders, it is well to plan ade- 
quate explanatory material for the 
examiners. 

State insurance department files 
should be inspected and rearranged 
so that they can be easily reviewed. 
These files probably would contain 
the following: licenses, tax returns, 
list of approved policy forms and 
copies of any special agreements or 
commitments. 


Outline of System 


Although the seasoned examiner 
is familiar with many systems, it is 
desirable to have an outline of the 
company’s system on hand. For ex- 
ample, principal books of original 
entry, posting sources, ledgers, etc. 
Set forth clearly any unusual pro- 
cedure or requirements. Ideally, an 
operating manual could be used if 
available. 

A schedule of all insurance poli- 
surety 
should be prepared showing by loca- 
tion, policy data, coverage and lim- 
its, as should a list of all leases by 


cies and bonds in force 


location showing all pertinent data. 

Review the file of supporting 
worksheets, tab runs and memo- 
randum records used in compiling 
the intervening annual statements. 
Increased pressure and responsibil- 
ity at the year end makes it easy to 
misplace the details of a memoran- 
dum account after the statement is 
prepared. To avoid this possibility, 


annual statement records should be 


carefully reviewed and kept in 


a 
permanent file by years. 

These working papers should be 
filed so that it is convenient to check 
supporting schedules and to deter- 
mine that all computations outside 
the statement are supporte Time 
should be taken to prepare a jetailed 
explanation of any unusual transac- 
tion. The year-end trial balances of 
general and _— subsidiary dgers 
should be included. 

Balance Accounts 

It generally expedites the exami- 
nation if the company’s  eneral 
ledger accounts correspond to the 


ledger accounts contained in the an- 
nual statement. These accor 


ts May 
be subdivided in various ways to 
fit the particular situation, |ut pre- 
ferably the books should be kept so 
that the accounts in the final or con- 
solidated trial balance will cvincide 
with the accounts in the annual 


statement. If this 1s not practical the 
trial balance should be keyed to the 
annual statement page and the line 
number. 

Legal documents, appraisals, and 
insurance policies, etc... held in con- 
nection with real estate and mort- 
gage loans should be arranged 1 
such a manner as to facilitate the 
Brokers’ state- 
ments covering all purchases or sales 
during the 
should be available. If practical, they 
should be pulled and placed 1 
special file folder. Invoices covering 


examiner's review. 


of securities period 


<2 


new home office construction and 
the major purchases of new equip- 
ment should be pulled from the files 
and placed in separate file folders 
by years. 


Testing Disbursements 


The examiners customarily make 
an analysis of certain expense ac- 
counts. This usually requires the 
testing of at least the major dis- 
bursements to supporting docu- 
ments. If, after the examination 
starts, the examiners will indicate 
the accounts and period to be cov- 
ered, these analyses can be prepared 
by company personnel and reviewed 
and tested by the examiners. In- 
voices, etc., pulled for this work 
should be left out of the files until 
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after the examiners have finished 
their review. 
[n many cases where a year-end 


examination is contemplated it is 
possibl to arrange for the exami- 
ners to be present and participate in 


the directors’ security count and 


thus avoid duplication. As a time- 
saver, and hence a money-saver, 
have the securities arranged in the 
box or boxes in such a manner so as 


to facilitate the count. Unless sched- 
ule D’s from the annual statement 
are to be used, count sheets should 
be prepared. We have found that a 
count sheet prepared solely for this 
purpose often has saved time. 

If the examiners are not going to 
use schedule D’s as working papers 
for their security verification work, 
company personnel can prepare the 
necessary working papers under the 
direction of the examiner-in-charge. 
The same procedure can be used for 
real estate and mortgage loan work- 
ing papers. 


Other Savings 


Statistical or tab runs present an 
area of savings that should carefully 
be explored, not only because of 
costs but also because of problems 
or scheduling the work in the tab 
should be 
kept to a minimum yet on the other 
hand the examiners should not be 
kept waiting. 


department. Overtime 


Most chief examiners will furnish 
a list of the runs usually required 
prior to the examination. Many of 
these requirements can be met by 
furnishing copies of runs routinely 
prepared, others are more economi- 
cally prepared when correlated with 
regular quarterly or annual work. 
Still others will have to be prepared 
as a special project. 

The following runs are frequently 
required by the examiners: 
(a) A listing of real estate, mort- 
gages, bonds and stocks, as of the 
date of the examination containing 
the information requested in the 
annual statement schedules. 
(b) A numerical listing of policy 
loans showing policy number, kind 
of policy, date of issue, age at issue, 
amount of amount of 
loan, rate of interest and mode of 
Payment. 


insurance, 


(This will probably be a 
test listing in the larger companies. ) 
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(c) A listing of the due and de- 
ferred premiums and the computa- 
tion of the loading should be avail- 
able. 


(d) Valuation 
verify the life policy reserves. 


runs necessary to 


Fire and Casualty 


(e) The following listings are gen- 
erally considered essential in review- 
ing the unpaid loss reserves for a 
fire and casualty company: 


(1) A run of the outstanding claims 
as of the examination date, by cov- 
erage by claim number reflecting all 
pertinent information including date 
of loss, date reported, state location 
and the estimated reserve. A sim- 
ilar run should be prepared for rein- 
surance recoverable. 


(2) Runs necessary for the prepara- 
tion of run-off experience on claims 
outstanding as of the examination 
date. 
delayed until near the end of the 


These runs will probably be 


examination. 


(3) Runs used to prepare the com- 
pany’s run-off experience on the 
prior year-end runs should be avail- 
able for review. They should dis- 
close the experience for both pend- 


ing and IBNR. 


Schedule P 


(4) Runs necessary for the prepara- 
tion of schedule P at the examina- 
tion date, if other than the year end. 
If it is a year end examination, the 
examiners may accept runs used for 
the annual statement. Very often 
they will want a copy of such runs 
for the current period in the working 
papers. It is customary to review 
the computation of schedule P for 
each of the interim years. 


(5) If factor or average reserves are 
used in the preparation of the annual 
statement, a complete file on the 
procedure used should be available. 
It should contain a complete ex- 
planation of the system and date to 
support the present factors. 


(f) No special runs may be required 
to enable the examiners to ade- 
quately test premiums written, in 
force and unearned. The company’s 


accounting procedures will be the 
determining factor. 

The examiners will want to test 
premiums written to copies of dailies 
and from the dailies to the premium 
register. They will want to trace 
premiums written into the agents 
accounts and items reported by the 
agents to the premium written rec- 
ords. If such tests are not feasible 
with the runs available, special runs 
will have to be prepared. Most often 
these are for a current period and 
not within the examination period. 

The examiners will also want to 
test the monthly contribution to the 
inforce. If runs or other records 
are not available, special material 
will have to be prepared. Inci- 
dentally, form of internal 
check should be established to check 
routinely this important liability. 


some 


Summary Runs 


Monthly summary runs by cover- 
ge showing both the cash and the 
reserve premium‘ often will meet 
this requirement, provided that the 
two premium items are punched at 
the same time and the date comes 
If this is 
not practical, a detail run for one or 
more test periods will have to be 
prepared. 


a 


from the same stat card. 


Testing of the unearned will in- 
volve at least securing a copy of a 
summary run showing the premiums 
in force (direct, assumed and ceded ) 
by coverage, by term, by month and 
year of expiration and testing the 
computation of the unearned. 


All Are Important 


As can easily be ascertained, not 
all of the above points fall strictly 
into the “before the examiners ar- 
rive” category; however, all are 
important and most should be han- 
dled before the examination starts 
or soon thereafter as is possible. 
Much of the work will fall on the 
accounting and tabulating depart- 
ments, hence scheduling may be a 
problem unless help can be secured 
from other departments or planned 
well in advance. 

With under- 
standing you can have a satisfactory 
examination, one 


cooperation and 


and economical 
that will be a happy memory and 
not a long nightmare. 











Sed 
ELECTRIC WATER COOLER 


DESCRIBED BY THE manufacturer as 
an entirely new design-engineering 
electric 


concept in self-contained 


drinking water coolers, Temprite 
Products Corp’s. ‘“Wall-Temp” 
model WT-13 mounts flush to the 
wall and off the floor, Plumbing is 
fully concealed within the cooler cab- 
inet. At normal 40” bubbler-to-floor 
mounting height, there is a full 17” 
clearance from the bottom of the 
cooler to the floor, providing com- 
plete ease of floor maintenance at the 
unit. The water cooler can also be 
mounted at any desired lower height 
to accommodate children within any 
age bracket. 

The new unit measures 1534” 
wide by 13” deep at top—recessed 
to 9” deep at bottom. Over-all height 
is 24”. In spite of its size, the 
“Wall-Temp” delivers a full 13 
g.p.h. of 50° water at standard rat- 
ings. Location of the bubbler at 
814” from the wall provides ample 
head room while drinking. 


INCREASED AUTOMATION 


EXTENSIVE AS THE development has 
already been, automation in life in- 
surance offices will probably see a 
greater use expansion in the next 
five years than in the five years to 
date since the first big electronic 
computer was installed in a life in- 
surance company office. 

Now in use by scores of larger life 
companies, these machines will see 
their next big development in the 
adoption of them by medium-sized 
and smaller companies. This will 
also see intensification of the appli- 
cation of the machines to all areas 
of life company management. 
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The use of electronic computers 
will be greatly facilitated by the in- 
troduction of continuously smaller- 
sized machines, producing the same 
results, the huge space requirements 
of early machines being one of the 
initial handicaps. Although only five 
years in use, some of the first instal- 
lations are already being replaced 
because they have proven inadequate 
in view of company growth or have 
been made obsolete by newer devel- 
opments. 

These are among the statements 
made in the keynote address at the 
Automation Conference in Chicago 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, by Morris G. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the State Farm Life Insur- 
ance Company of Bloomington, Il. 
More than four hundred and fifty 
automation specialists from Ameri- 
can, Canadian and foreign life insur- 
ance companies assembled recently 
in Chicago for a three-day confer- 
ence. 


Millions of Computations 


“Already the work of thousands 
of persons is being performed by 
these electronic computers in life 
insurance offices from coast to 
coast,” Mr. Fuller said. ““Many ac- 
tual dollar economies are reported 
by the companies in the development 
of the many millions of computations 
from these machines daily. 

“The really important achieve- 
ment in automation, however, is not 
so much the cost savings, as the 
time saving and service increase. 
Certain procedures, vital to a life 
company’s operation, can be accom- 
plished in a small fraction of the 
time taken under manual or even 
early machine handling. The tables 
required for creation of a new policy 
plan, which might have taken two 
or three years formerly, can now be 
drawn up in a few weeks. The prep- 
aration of the new industry-wide 
mortality table, approved just this 
last December, required three 
months, compared with over two 
years for the previousiy adopted ta- 
ble ten years ago. 

“Also, there are many company 
services, both facilitating general 
operations and also expanding the 
services to policyholders, which are 
made possible by the stepped-up 
computing work of these machines. 


The bookkeeping and accounting 
procedures may see revolutionary 
changes in services, such as clear- 
ance of policy loans or death benefits 
within a few minutes, regardless of 
distance from the head office. It js 
impossible as yet to know just what 
will be the eventual accomplishments 
of these machines, but we do know 
they will be vital to policyholder 
service and company efficiency.” 
Stress was put by Mr. Fuller on 
the fact that over-all manpower js 
not reduced by these machines, as 


displaced persons are retrained for 
other staff positions, often much bet- 
ter positions. Actually, the electronic 
machines have helped meet «n acute 
personnel shortage. 

Top management was urged by 
Mr. Fuller to assume a closer direc- 
tion of the planning and development 
of automation in the life company 
offices, to assure maximum benefits 
both to the policyholders and the 


operation of the business. 

“Originally, much of the work of 
the magnetic tape computers in the 
largest companies was devoted to 
the actuarial procedures,” Mr. Ful- 
ler said. ‘“This was logical as that 
is the area where vast quantities of 
computing work are involved and an 
immediate economy in time and 
money is readily available. For the 
future, however, the greater devel- 
opment will probably be in the 
broader areas of management and 
thus the development ahead should 
call for close scrutiny by top manage- 
ment.” 


PREVENT EARLY ROBBERIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY of 
North America has developed a 
random selection bank signal system 
to prevent early morning bank am- 
bush attacks. 

Under the INA system, _ the 
bank executive chooses at random, 
through a mechanical device, a con- 
fidential signal to be used in con- 
junction with the morning bank 
opening procedure. 

Neither the signal nor the employ- 
ees who put it into effect are known 
before closing time the day before, 
and the combination of signals will 
vary from day to day. Potential 
bank robbers have no way of know- 
ing what signal will be put into 
effect on any particular day. 
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Calculation of Dividends 


JOHN G. FOSTER 
Associate Actuary 
Great Northwest Life Insurance Co. 


H 
surance company computes its 


policyholder’s dividends and related 
information on an IBM 602 calculat- 
ing punch. Our machine is a stand- 
ard model with five additional pilot 
selectors. Thus we work with twelve 
eight co-selectors, 
two digit selectors, six counters, and 
six storage units. 

Our system is one of master cards 
and policy detail cards. For pre- 
mium paying policies we have a 
master card for every plan, age at 
issue, and every fifth duration. For 
paid-up policies we have a master 
for every plan (such as paid-up life, 
endowment at eighty-five, endow- 


GREAT NORTHWEST Life In- 


pilot selectors, 


ment at sixty-five, etc.) and every 
fifth attained age. Each master card 
carries, in addition to coding, five 
four-digit dividend rates, and five 
three-digit reciprocals. These latter, 
when multiplied by the policy divi- 
dend, give the paid-up addition. 
There is also room on our master 
cards for five additional five-digit 
reciprocals to be used in computing 
one year term additions. As our 
company is not currently allowing 
one year term addition option, we 
are not using these five-digit recip- 
rocals and no further reference will 
be made to them. 

Our system has the following 
characteristics : 
1. Both master and detail cards have 
a “Z” field where “Z” is either the 
duration (premium paying policies) 
or the attained age (paid-up poli- 
cies ). 
2. Master cards are prepared for 
quinquennial values of “Z” 
mencing with 01. 


com- 


3. The third digit of our code is zero 
for paid-up policies and other than 
zero for premium paying policies. 
4. The fourth and fifth digits of our 
code designate either the premium 
maturity age (premium paying poli- 
cies) or the benefit maturity age 
(paid up policies). 
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5. The same master card form is 
used for both premium paying and 
paid up dividend scales. 

6. On master cards for paid up divi- 
dend scales there is no punching in 
the issue age field. 


The policy detail card contains all 
the usual policy information as well 
as an interest rate to be used when 
dividends are left to accumulate. 
This card has three uses: 

1. A calculation card. 

2. A ledger transaction card. 

3. An inventory card where paid up 
additions or accumulations are in- 
volved. 


The First Step 


The first step in calculating divi- 
dends for the current year is to re- 
produce the previous year’s file, put- 
ting the current year’s field into the 
previous year’s field. Thus columns 
1-11 are reproduced into 1-11, 23- 
38 into 23-38, 53—54 into 39-40, 
62-67 into 41-46, and 74-79 into 
47-52. Theoretically this last field 
need not be reproduced, but so do- 
ing may help to minimize file main- 
tenance. The appropriate interest 
rate and year payable are gang- 
punched into columns 12-16. 


Master cards and detail cards 





After dividend cards have been so 
prepared, they are merged with the 
master cards and the combined deck 
is passed through the 602 calculat- 
ing punch. The following is accom- 
plished : 

1. The collation is checked to verify 
that the detail card is behind the 
proper master card. 

2. “Z” is checked for consistency in 
terms of current year, year of issue, 
and (on paid up policies only) age 
at issue. 

If both of these checks are favorable 
a twelve-punch is made in Column 
55. Otherwise, an eleven-punch is 
made and the machine stops. 

3.. “I” is added to “Z” and “Z. -- 1” 
is punched in 53-54. 

4. The corrected, dividend rate is 
selected, multiplied by the Amount 
of Insurance, and the resulting cur- 
rent dividend is punched in 55-61. 
5. If dividends are to accumulate, 
interest is figured on the previous 
accumulation, and punched in 68 
73. The interest, the current divi- 
dend, and the previous accumulation 
are added together and the new ac- 
cumulation is punched in 62-67. 

6. If dividends are to purchase paid 
up additions, the correct three-digit 
reciprocal is selected and multiplied 
by the current dividend to obtain 
the paid up addition. This is 
punched in 68-73. The paid up ad- 
dition is added to the previous paid 
up additions to obtain the current 
total paid up additions, which is 
punched in 62-67. This is now di- 
vided by the reciprocal previously 
selected to obtain a reserve. This is 
punched in 74-79, 


Various Options 


Calculations 3-6 are checked on a 
check board. Then the file is broken 
down and the dividends applied ac- 
cording to the various options. This, 
however, is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Below is the planning chart for 
calculations of dividends. The fol- 
lowing symbols are used : 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dividends—Continued 


d—Dividend rate per M 
cards ) 


( master 


r—reciprocal for paid up additions 
(master cards ) 

F—Amount of Insurance 

i—interest rate for Accumulations 

X—age at issue 

x year of issue 

Y—year in which current dividend 
is due 

Z ¥ Yx (Premium Paying) 

Y — Yx + x (Paid Up) 

( The 9 digit collation factor from 
Master Card (from left to right, 
code 5 digits, “2° 
2 digits) (“x”’ 
to right). 

C’—Similar collation factor from de- 
tail card. 


2 digits, “x” 
must be furthest 


K—Five plus the difference (if any) 
between Z in C’ and Z in C, 
This single digit is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 
9. The five is added to offset a 
reset to five. 

D—Policy dividend = Fd 

AC and AD 


tions or additions 


Previous accumula- 


[—Interest on Previous Accumula- 


tions: iA¢ 

A—Current Paid Up Addition: = 
rb) 

CAC and CAD—Current Accumu- 


\ddi- 


lations or Current Total 
tions 


CAC AC +4.D+ 1 
CAD AD+A 


R—Reserve on Current Total Ad- 
AD = Fr. 


Selectors are 


ditions = ( 
The 10 Pilot 


ferred as follows: 


trans- 


#1—By control reading brush on 
Master Card (x in Column 78) 
#2—On read cycle if policy is paid 
up (zero in Column 30) (digit 


Selector #2) 


3 


On read cycle if Additions (3 
in Column 11) (digit Selector 
#1) 


t—On read cycle if 


H 


Accumula- 
tions (4+ in Column 11) (digit 
Selector #1) 


5 and #6 


H 


by punch control exits 
of #3 and #4 respectively 


tt 


7 through #10—on program #1 
by second digit of “Z” 
Selector #2) 


( digit 


#7 if digit is 1 or 6 
#8 if digit 1s 2 or. 7 
#9 if digit is 3 or & 
#10 if digit is + or 9 
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The first positions of these selectors 
control the selective reading out of 
the storage units. The second posi- 
tions control the selection of the 

‘7 ~_? 
proper common hub of coselector #3 
for transference to the high order 


— 


position of counter #6. The normal 
hubs of this coselector receive the 
second digits of the dividend rates 
from storage unit 6R and the trans- 
ferred hubs receive the correspond- 
ia“ — “TK” from the digit 
emitter. 


amounts 


#10. 


coselector #8, 


#11—Program This is 
coupled to 
which, when transferred, con- 
trols the C and CI hubs of 
Counters 1, 2, and 3 so that 
they unite into one counter 
for the divide operation. 


+ 
SS 


Immediately picked up by 
read couple together with co- 
selector #1. 

All pilot selectors except #12 are 

picked up to hold. 

All pilots are dropped out by a read 

drop out except #5 and #6, which 

are dropped out by a punch drop 
out. 

Read Cycle (Master Cards)—The 

collation factor is stored in storage 

unit #2 and the dividends and re- 

6. In each half 

storage unit the Ist, 3rd, and 4th 

digits of a dividend rate are stored 

together with the corresponding 3 

digit reciprocal. The second digits of 

each dividend rate are stored to- 


; ae 
ciprocals in units 3 


gether in storage unit OR. 

Read Cycle (Detail Cards)—Z and 
X are placed in storage unit 1L and 
F in storage unit 1R. Yx is placed 
in the two high order positions of 
counter #1 and a digit from the 
emitter into the low order position. 
(This digit is added to counteract 
a possible negative carry over on 
program #1 and assure develop- 
ment of the equality mentioned. ) 
AC or AD is placed in counter #2 
and i in counter #3. Y is placed in 
the two high order positions of coun- 
ters 4 


tions. 


6 and C’ in the next 9 posi- 
There is a reset to five low 
order position of this counter and 
“Z + .9” is added into the three low 
order positions to obtain “Z + 1.” 
( Because of the negative carry over 
on subsequent programs it is not 
sufficient to add merely “Z + .5.” 
Actually “Z + .7” should work but 
“Z + .9” is taken for safety’s sake.) 


Program #1—As “Z” is read out of 
storage unit 1L the second digit goes 
through a digit selector to transfer 
the appropriate pilot selector, “Z” 
is subtracted from “Y” in the two 
high order positions ot unters 
4 — 6 and, on paid up policies, “X” 


is subtracted from “Yx” it 


ounter 
#1. (The two amounts “Y — Z” 
and either “Yx” or “Yx —i 
should be equal.) The collation fae- 
tors are subtracted from each other 
in counters 4 — 6. 
Program #2—‘K”’ is subtracted out 
of the high order position counter 
#6 and “Yx” or “Yx Xe 
counter #1 is_ subtracte from 
“Y — Z” in the high order }) sitions 
of counter #4. At this point coun- 


ters #4, #5, and the three high 
order positions of counter (the 
high order position only if p:id up) 
should contain zeros. A first test is 
from the negative 
check hub of counter #4. 


made alance 
is subtracted in 
the third from high order position of 
counter #6 (high order position if 
paid up) and a second test 1s made, 
Counter #1 is reset. 

Program #4—‘Z + 1” is read out 
from counter #6 and_ punched. 
Counters 4+ 6 are reset. Counter 
#2 is impulsed to read out. If Ac- 
cumulations are involved, \C is 
placed in counter #1. If not, then 
counter #3 is reset. 

The proper dividend 
rate is selected and multiplied by 
the amount of insurance to obtain 
the policy dividend D which is de- 
veloped in counters 4+ — 6. 


(Coupled to- 


Program #3—‘1\” 


Program #5 


Program #6 — #7 

gether )—D is read out and punched. 
Counters 4 6 are reset. If Ac- 
cumulations are involved D is added 
to the previous Accumulation in 
counter #2. If Additions are in- 
volved, D is placed in counter #1. 
If neither is involved, then counter 
#2 is reset and the next card is read. 
Further, if additions are involved, 
the appropriate recipr cal is selected 
and placed in storage unit 1R. If 
additions are not involved, the in- 
terest rate is read out of counter #3 
and so placed. 

If Accumulations are 
involved the current interest is de- 
veloped in counters 4+ — 6, If Addi- 
tions are involved, the current addi- 


Program #8 


tion 1s so developed. 


Continued on page 58 
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Money’s made by making calls! 


Pays to “sandwich in” paper work 
with an Edison Voicewriter 


Every DAY IS MORE PROFITABLE when 
you keep yourself free from paper work 
tie-ups. And it’s easy when you dictate 
essential paper work to your Edison 
Voicewriter during spare moments. Just 
turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
over to your secretary and you're free 
to go out and se// clients and prospects. 

Your Edison Voicewriter is equally 
efficient at home, on the road, in the 
Office . . . day or night. Use it to clean 
up home office and client correspond- 
ence, reports and memos. It even gives 
you time at the end of the day to plan 
the next day’s activities. 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N.J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


Improves home office efficiency, too! 
Edison Voicewriter phone dictating 
systems improve correspondence out- 
put while cutting stenographic costs for 
leading insurance companies. 

Everyone who originates paper work 
in the organization has a handy dictat- 
ing phone ready to take dictation at any 
time. And home office secretaries can 
turn out work faster than ever before 
. . . with less effort, greater accuracy. 

See for yourself. Mail coupon today 
for free tryout of the Edison Voice- 
writer, or for informative literature. 
No obligation. 





any ee as ee ee ao am 


The new 
Voicewriter, \ - 
the finest tad 
dictating instrument ever built 








To: 

Edison Voicewriter, Dept. BI-1 
West Orange, New Jersey 
You've got me interested in the 
Voicewriter. 

C] I want a free demonstration; 
C) I want to see literature first. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City 





Zone State 














Calculations of Div.—from page 56 


Program #9—The product de- 
veloped on the preceding program is 
read out and added into counter #2 
to obtain the current total accumu- 
lation or the current total additions. 
Counters #1 and #3 are reset. 
Program #10—The product de- 
veloped on program #8 and the sum 
developed on program #9 are read 
out and punched. Counters 4 — 6 
are reset. If Accumulations are in- 
volved, counter #2 is reset and the 
next card is read, 

Program #11—The current total 
additions are divided by the pre- 
viously selected reciprocal and the 
resulting quotient is developed in 
counters + — 6. 
Program #12—The reserve is read 
out and punched, all counters are 
reset, and the next card is read. 





HIGH SPEED PRINTER 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION has de- 
veloped a solid-state line printer 
which will select, edit and print out 
data from a computer or magnetic 
tape at rates up to 1500 lines per 
minute. Now in production at the 
ElectroData Division, the high-speed 
printer is integrated with the new 
Burroughs 220 electronic data proc- 
essing system. It features on-line 
or off-line operation, buffer data 
storage and automatic editing—all 
under plugboard control. 

Used on-line, the printer system 
takes advantage of the computer’s 
electronic speed to produce up-to- 
the-second reports directly from the 
data processor, Off-line, it edits and 
transcribes data from Burroughs 220 
magnetic tape storage units, freeing 
the computer for other processing 
jobs. The system consists of two 
packages: a drum printer and a 
transistorized control unit, housing 
a magnetic core buffer and plug- 
board editing controls. 

Effective output speeds have been 
greatly increased by the 100-word 
memory of the buffer, which allows 
simultaneous data loading and final 
printing. The plugboard permits the 
operator to program-control the 
printer system independently of the 
computer. Together with rotary- 
switch interrogation features, the 
plugboard controls make it possible 
to rearrange, manipulate, edit and 
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merge records without preparing 
special working tapes. 

Control over final printing format 
includes line spacing, skipping, and 
other versatile paper movement 
functions. The printer’s vocabulary 
consists of fifty-one solid-face char- 
acters, which print in lines of 120 
positions. 

3y manual switch, the operator 
chooses one of four drum speeds. 
These drum speeds produce stand- 
ard alphanumeric copy at rates of 
624, 720, 1068 and 1225 lines per 
minute. All-numeric output can be 
printed at the rate of 1500 lines per 
minute. Actual speed of any print- 
ing operation varies according to 
the nature, use and limitation of the 
report or listing application, 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life In- 
surance Company of Boston has 
created a special team to assist it 
and its general agents in the New 
York metropolitan area in locating 
and modernizing new general agency 
offices. The team consists of Michael 
Saphier Associates, space planners 
and designers; New England Life’s 
Agency Housing Committee, repre- 
sented in the field by A. Osborne 
Willauer, architectural consultant 
and William W. Hoag, purchasing 
director in the Boston office of New 
England Mutual; and the general 
agent whose office is under consid- 
eration. 

The company is interested in hav- 
ing each of its general agents op- 
erate from a new kind of insurance 
office created by Michael Saphier 
Associates. The prototype office was 
designed with first emphasis on 
flexibility of layout and built-in ex- 
pansion factors, so that as the gen- 
eral agent’s business increases he 
can shift functional uses of offices 
without physical rebuilding and ob- 
tain additional space facilities with- 
out leasing additional square footage. 

At the same time the office is so 
designed that it is atmospherically a 
good working environment, but re- 
tains simplicity and stability. 

The team cooperates closely. 
After the general agent locates the 
space in an area satisfactory to him, 
he then calls upon Michael Saphier 
Associates to make space studies of 
his current offices and projection of 


his requirements in the newly se 
lected space. Upon completion of the 
studies by the general agent, final 
approval is obtained from the 
Agency Housing Committee in Bos- 
ton, 


UNIVAC CONTROLLER 


How To APPLY the revolutionary 


Univac Solid-State Computer to the 
solution of payroll and labor dis- 
tribution data-processing problems 
is the subject of a new, profusely 
illustrated, 32-page Univae Control- 
ler just published by Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration. 

The development of the solid- 
state computer has been a major 
turning point in the field of data 
automation. With its unmatched 


economy, reliability, and coipact- 
ness, it has been called the greatest 
single step forward since the intro- 
duction of the original Univac sys- 
tem in 1950. 

The first in a proposed series of 
case studies to be published on the 
many possible applications of the 
solid-state Univac this study deals 
with payroll and labor distribution. 
It is divided into the following five 
major parts: 

Part I—Introduction 

Part II1—The Univac Solid-State 
Computer 

Part I]I—Payroll and Labor Dis- 
tribution Processing 

Part 1V—Payroll and Labor Dis- 
tribution Application 

Part V—Benefits and Advantages 

A hypothetical payroll and labor 
distribution problem is set up, and 
processing and application methods 
for dealing with the problem are 
then explained in Parts III and IV. 
Among the benefits and advantages 
discussed in Part V are: 

. Reduced processing costs. 

. Reduced installation costs. 

. Reduced auditing costs. 

. Tighter management control. 
The new solid-state computer is 
an advanced electronic data-process- 
ing system composed of a Central 
Processor, a High-Speed Reader, a 
Read-Punch Unit, and a High- 
Speed Printer. The individual char- 
acteristics of these units, many of 
which are entirely new in the auto- 
mation field, make the solid-state 
Univac one of the most advanced 
electronic systems in use today. 
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PLICK. 





A flick of the finger is all it takes to set the margin on a Royal Standard Typewriter. 
Does any other typewriter make it that easy? No. Because ONLY ROYAL HAS 
MAGIC® MARGIN, the pushbutton margin-set. Magic Margin is just one of the exclu- 


sive, secretary-pleasing features you get on the Royal Standard—and one of the reasons 
why there are more Royal Standards in use today than any other typewriter. It is also a 
reason why Royal Standards bring more in at trade-in than any other typewriter. Here’s how 
Magic Margin works to increase typing volume: it positively eliminates time-consuming 
fiddling, fussing, and fumbling around with those sliding gadgets behind the machine. 
The secretary simply positions the carriage where she wants it and flicks once for each 


margin. Presto. She’s all set. And so are you with Royal Standards. 


GYAL standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 

|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 

4. Metal 
5. Micro 

144. Mobile Storage Systems 

142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 

FILING SUPPLIES 

129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 

12. Foiders 

13. Index Tabs 

14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialtie 
149. Audio-Visual Projectio 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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The Problem of Lapses 


SAM G. SHACKELFORD, CLU 
Associate Agency Director 
Lamar Life 


ONTROL OF PERSISTENCY starts 
.. he top in any company. Our 
president expects and demands of 
the agency department that we not 
only be concerned about improving 
persistency but also that we do 
something about it. The objective 
of controlling persistency should 
permeate everything we do. 

‘All right,” you say, “but don’t 
deal in generalities. Give us some 
specifics on how you are carrying 
out this mandate from top manage- 
ment. What are you actually doing 
to motivate better persistency ?” 

To answer this broad question | 
would first start with the agent’s 
contract. We believe the contract 
should definitely reward the agent 
for good persistency. We pay an 
additional 10% renewal commission 
the second year, and an additional 
5% renewal the third year on most 
plans if—the agent has an 80% 
National 
Quality Award basis, and the policy 
is $2,500 or larger. This may not 
be the ideal way to pay a persistency 


persistency rate on the 


bonus, but we believe it helps mo- 
tivate our agents. 

Another factor providing motiva- 
tion for better persistency is our 
convention requirements. An agent 
cannot qualify for the convention 
and be a member of our All Star 
Club on production alone. He must 
have at least 80% persistency rate, 
again on NQOA basis. 


Additional Motivation 


Qualifying for convention and be- 
ing an All Star is very important 
for most men in our company. Much 
is lost if they fail to qualify, and 
this requirement has been very help- 
ful over the years, in providing addi- 
tional motivation to have a decent 
persistency rate. The All Star 
officer, or company leaders who pre- 
side at the convention, are deter- 
mined by a formula that involves a 
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persistency factor as well as lives 
sold and paid premiums. 

Each month the agent receives, 
with the All Star Club bulletin, an 
individual sheet that shows exactly 
how his lapse rate was calculated for 
the twenty-four months period end- 
ing that month. 
case that has lapsed that month is 


In addition, each 


shown, as well as any business re- 
instated during the month. A copy 
of this report is sent to each man- 
ager. Thus the manager has in his 
agency lapse notebook a record of 
lapses for each agent each month, 
by policyowner’s name and amount, 
and a record of his reinstatements. 
This record is used by the manager 
in regular training conferences with 
his agents to determine why the busi- 
ness lapsed and what can be done to 
conserve it. 

The manager is definitely a key 
man in controlling persistency. His 
attitude will be mirrored back by 
his men, just as our attitudes will 
be mirrored back by our managers. 

In addition to contract provisions 
and convention requirements, “all 
out” effort in National Quality 
Award promotion is a factor in 
motivating for better persistency. 
We promote NOA throughout the 
entire year. It is a specific responsi- 
bility of the agency secretary, and 
something on NQA will be mailed to 





Control starts at the top 


all agents every month. Our _ ob- 
jective this vear is to show a 50% 
increase in the number qualifying. 

To promote we use special 
bulletins to agents and managers, 
we prepare the records for them, we 
give special recognition at the con 
vention, provide NQOA _ announce- 
ment cards, pictures of qualifiers in 
the company magazine, put the em- 
blem on their stationery, put NOA 
beside the qualifier’s name on all 
routine production reports. 

If a field force is to be concerned 
about 
must be constantly reminded that 
you are concerned about it. This 


improving persistency they 


means using all regular means ot 
communication as well as some 
special bulletins to get the message 


across. Here are some examples. 


Manager's News Letter 


One excellent communication de 
vice our vice president and agency 
director effectively uses each month 
is a manager’s news letter. It al- 
most always has something in it re- 
lated to persistency that calls for the 
manager's attention. This requires 
imagination and a constant aware 
ness to the problems if you are to 
avoid beating the thing to death in 
the same old way time after time. 

We send a weekly production 
bulletin to all financed men in our 
training allowance program. Per- 
sistency rates for these men are 
shown on this report every week. 
The spotlight is on persistency as 
well as production. 

All routine monthly production 
records show the agent’s persistency 
rate. In addition, our monthly 
progress report not only lists all 
new business paid for that month 
and for the year-to-date in terms of 
apps, annualized premiums, gross 
premiums and volume, but it also 
includes total lapses for month and 
year to date. We live in a gold fish 
bowl in Lamar Life. Each man’s 
record is laid bare for all to see 
every month. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Problem of Lapses—Continued 


Finally, we use periodically special 
persistency bulletins. These bulletins 
cover a multitude of sins— 

1. To show lapse leaders. This is 
a dubious honor. As our sub- 
head says on the bulletin, “These 
people are leaders, but in the 
wrong department.” ‘Your ob- 
jective—stay off this list. 

2. To rank agencies by lapses for 
the month, or year to date. 


ONE OF A SERIES 


3. To list reinstatement leaders. 
4. To distribute ideas for improving 
persistency. 

From the various mailings I have 
described, you can get some idea of 
the volume of material we send out 
through the mail. Almost every day, 
every agent will receive something 
from the home office. We hope “this 
something” is a source of motiva- 
tion. This has created one problem. 
Our competitors tell us that when 
they go into a town to hire an agent 





fobyord Beth. 


E. A. Roberts’ notable career in life insurance 
began almost 35 years ago with the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, where he ad- 
vanced to Vice President and General Counsel. 
In 1943 he became President of The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Roberts brought to Philadelphia his energetic 
support of civic activities, and he soon became 
recognized as a devoted business and community 
leader. He has served as Director of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, as General 
Chairman of the Community Chest of both 
Philadelphia and St. Paul, and President of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Incorporated. Cur- 
rently he serves as Director of various financial, 


industrial and civic organizations. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life held its company con- 
vention at the HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


in 1954, and will return in March, 1960. 


BEN TOBIN, President 


E.A. ROBERTS 


President 
THE FIDELITY 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President - Sales 
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it is always easy to locate the Lamar 


Life man. He has the biggest mail 
box in town. The main objective in 
the barrage of communication is to 
create a sense of urgency, not only 
about new sales, but also : 
trolling persistency. 


con- 


Selection of quality agents, and 
continuous training are almost al- 
ways mentioned by companies in dis- 
cussing this problem. Of course, we 
attempt to do both of thes par- 
ticularly through continuous 
to enable our agents to “1 


ining 
rade” 
their prospecting and _ selling tech- 
niques. One 
definitely shown that increased 
knowledge and improved persistency 
definitely go together ! 


research report has 


In regard to training for better 
persistency here are some things we 
do: 

1. We require the use of LIAMA 
persistency rater by all new men 
during their first three mo: 
We often schedule persona! con- 
ferences in the home office for an 
agent who appears to be pointed 
in the 


hs. 


i) 


wrong direction. His 
recent cases are reviewed with 
him by the underwriting depart- 
ment to show him how improve- 
ment can be made. 

3. The vice president in charge of 
the underwriting department 
keeps us informed on the kind of 
business these new men are sub- 
mitting. He is able to spot trouble 
long before it shows in agency 
department records. This close 
working relationship with the un- 
derwriting department has been 
extremely valuable. 

4. Our men are trained in the use of 
a policy delivery technique. They 
use an attractive policy delivery 
card we have prepared. This 
card fits in the policy jacket and 
highlights the purpose of the 
policy, living benefits, and other 
important provisions, all of which 
are available to the policyowner 
at a glance. 
Our new men validate on actual 
earned commissions. Unless the 
agent has a good persistency rate 
these lost commissions put him 
behind the “eight ball’ on valida- 
tion. 

6. A monthly production and 
activity analysis is sent to all 
financed men. This report not 
only shows production written 


sn 
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and paid for the month and year 
to date, it also shows his lapses 
for the month and year to date as 
well as his persistency rate. Thus 
forced to examine and 
month on the 
records of all financed men. 
Again the spotlight is on per- 
sistency as well as production. 
7. Any financed agent whose per- 
sistency gets below 80% is auto- 
matically removed from the train- 
ing allowance program. 
Forgetting agency department ac- 
a moment, | would like 
work of another de- 
has a big effect on 
persistency 


we are 


comment each 


tivities for 
to mention the 
partment, that 
the over-all company 


record 


Conservation Productive 


Life I felt 

“locked in” at 

the time of sale and that there was 

not much that could be done in the 
field of conservation of lapsed busi- 
ness. Persistency 1s determined 
the time of sale, but conservation 
activities can be most productive. 

The executive president 

directs the operation of the conserva- 

tion department. Their procedures 
include the following steps: 

l. First notice to  policyowners 
twenty days prior to due date. 

. Second, notice when fifteen days 
of grace period have expired 
(notice to agent). 

3. Six days after grace period, one 
of two things is sent to policy- 
owners, either— 

a. Late payment offer, or a 

b. Personalized letter urging re- 
instatement—a _ reinstatement 
application is enclosed. 

c. At the same time an informa- 
tion slip on the lapsed policy 
is sent to agent together with 

letter asking him to tell us 
on the margin whether he has 
interviewed the policyowner, 
what was the reason for the 
lapse, and how the home office 
can assist in getting the busi- 
ness reinstated. It takes about 
two minutes for the agent to 
complete this report and re- 
turn it to us. These reports 
from the agent are important 
because they help direct what 
steps the conservation depart- 
ment will take. 


Before joining Lamar 
that persistency was 


vice 


bo 
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oo eabbhae PILOT " BIG PLUS 





Din 


Pilot ‘Life seine war duiees-chee they’re all 
solving The Case of the Vanishing Fortune with the 
Pilot’s new insured investment plan presentation. 
The intriguing Case of the Vanishing Fortune 
proves so effective the prospects are reported “selling 


themselves” 


because the benefits are made so obvious. 


The Pilot is continually finding advanced ways to 


improve its 


sales approaches. 


That research has 


produced such outstanding services as Pilot Life’s 
Charted Security Service, and such farsighted plans as 
hospitalization with guaranteed weekly indemnities, 
scholastic accident insurance, life insurance for women 
only, Major Medical group programs with complete 
flexibility, and Pilot’s Parents Protection insurance. 


Thus the Pilot—the company with the Big Plus— 


guides its agents to success. 








“x Insurance Comp tany 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


©. PF. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





4. 


on 


A lapsed policy stays in a sus- 
pense file in the conservation de- 
partment for at least two months. 
Normally two to four more let- 
ters would be sent to the policy- 
Some fifty standardized 
but individually typed letters are 
available for use, and the file 
would be held in suspense as long 
as we are getting correspondence 
from the agent or policyowner. 

We get our best response from 
policyowners from our “Half- 


owners. 


~ 


On one-half of the 
urge reinstatement and 
ask the policyowner to tell us 
on his half the cause of the lapse, 
or how we can assist him. 
We have a redating plan which 
can be used where a policy has 
been lapsed for six months and 
doesn’t have a cash value. 
The department 
gives thorough and personalized 
attention to policyowners. Per- 
(Contin 


Way” letter. 
page we 


conservation 


ued on page 66) 
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ass’n notes 


Arizona Insurance Dept.: Charles G. 
Bentzin has been appointed as chief actu 
ary. 


Institute of Home Office Undrs.: Officers 
elected: President, 7. M. Spear (vice presi- 
dent, State Farm Life): executive vice 
president, John D. Rockafellow (Pacific 
Mutual); vice president and editor, Clyde 
R. deHaas (Equitable Life, Washington, 
D. C.); secretary-treasurer, Harold A. 
Munson (Guarantee Mutual); and con 
vention secretary, Robert M. Kidd (Ohio 
National). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Raymond C. Johnson, CLU, vice president 
in charge of marketing for New York Life, 
was elected president succeeding EF. A. 
Frerichs, vice president and agency direc- 
tor for Security Mutual of Neb. 

Robert S. Bookhammer, Jr., formerly 
a home office sales supervisor for Life of 
N. A., has joined the research division to 
work on new products and services as they 
develop in the life business. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Hedwig I 
Fichenberg, special agent for Kansas City 
Life, is the new chairman of the Commit 
tee of Women Underwriters. 


New Orleans Ass'n, A. & H. Undrs.: 
Officers of this newly-organized association 
are: President, A. Don Johnson (American 
Casualty); president-elect, Richard A. 
Mackenroth, Jr. (Streety-Mackenroth, 
Inc.); vice president, Thomas A. Tomeny 
(Occidental of Cal.); secretary, Edward 
Linck (Continental Casualty); and treas- 
urer, Mattie E. Herrick (Mutual of 
Omaha). , 


Society of Actuaries: James E. Hoskins, 
until recently 2nd vice president and actu- 
ary of Travelers, was elected president 
succeeding Pearce Shepherd, vice president 
and actuary of Prudential. 


sales 


Aetna Life: During nationwide sales pro- 
motional campaign, $209 million in indi- 
vidual life protection was written. 


American Mutual Life: Reported a 15% 
gain in paid-for ordinary business for 
October over same month in 1958. Paid 
for ordinary for first 10 months is running 
12% ahead of same period last year. 


American National: Ordinary types of 
business written in October reached $120,- 
111,362, which was $29,529,190 (32.5) 
greater than the $90,582,172 produced 
during same period last year. 


American United: Sales total $307 million 
through October, $75 million over same 
time in 1958, an increase of 32% 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
first 10 months totaled $391,778,690 (ordi- 
nary $236,636,136 and group $155,142,554), 
an increase of more than $43 million. 
October new business amounted to $30,- 
027,438 with ordinary totaling $21,580,723 
and group $8,446,715. Total life in force 
reached $3,509,002,612 (ordinary $1,945,- 


522,060 and group $1,563,480,552). 
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Calhoun Life: Total in force will exceed 
$65 million by end of year, an increase of 
some $10 million during 1959. 


Equitable Life (lowa): October new life 
paid-for amounted to $15,201,751 bring 
ing total for first 10 months to $156,507,- 
507, a gain of 11.6°% over corresponding 
period in 1958. Life insurance in force 
at end of October increased to $1,704,472,- 


217. 


General Life (Wis.): Sales of $14,409,000 
were reported for first six months of busi 
ness. 


Government Employees Life: As of Sep- 
tember 30, life insurance in force was 
$155,669,488 as compared with $126,711 
975 for same period in 1958. 


Guardian Life: Set new submitted records 
with more than $46 million of ordinary 
life, 12°, better than October, 1958. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Production 
has shown an 80° increase over 1958 
with nearly $15 million of new life busi 
ness produced during the first 10 months 
of 1959. 


Indianapolis Life: October life sales were 
5° over October last year and for first 
10 months showed a 19° 
same period in 1958. 


increase ove 


Lincoln Liberty: Has more than $175 
million of insurance in force. 


Midland National: [The quarter-billion 
mark of insurance in force was passed as 
of October 31. There was a 34°, increase 
in first year paid business for the first 10 
months of 1959: a total of $55.99 million 
as compared to $41.8 million at end of 
October, 1958. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Ordinary life sales 
of $134,696,133 were written in October, 
an all-time high for one month. 


Mutual of N. Y.: An all-time monthly 
campaign record was set in October with 
a total volume of $248,776,562 of new, 
applied-for business. 


Nationwide Life: Reached $1.5 billion of 
insurance in force in September, a gain of 
$200 million for first nine months. 


Northeastern Life: New business sub- 
mitted by end of October was 19.2°% ahead 
of last year and paid-for ordinary 15.3 
ahead of 1958. 


Ohio National: Reported sales for Octo 
ber of $19,140,502. Through end of Sep 
tember, paid business was 12°, ahead of 
last year’s and the gain in insurance in 
force was 25°% greater than the gain for 
the comparable period for last year. 
Insurance in force now totals more than 
$1,013 million. 


Old Line: New life business issued and 
paid-for in first three-quarters of 1959 
amounted to $20,996,387, or $774,546 
ahead of same period in 1958. Life insur- 
ance in force now totals $222.516,313. 


Olympic National: New business written 
for first nine months is over 50°, ahead 
of same period last year. Insurance in 
force has increased 16° since January 1 


to a new total of $87 million. 


Patriot Life: Now has some $730 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Sentry Life: This wholly-own subsidi- 
ary of Hardware Mutuals of Stevens 
Point, Wis., which started business on 
January | of this vear, alread iS Over 


$45 million of insurance in force 


State Mutual Life: New sales for first 19 


months amounted to $341 461 ,0¢ up 30 

from $261,065,000 a year ago. ( up life 
production reached $49.5 milli for Oc 
tober and $157,705,000 tor month 
period (539% above last year ividual 


sales for October topped $23,861 0, 30 
more than October, 1958. bri: y 


vy ten 
month total to $183,756,000 (1 ahead 
of last year). 
Unified Reserve: Life sales hay: reased 
350°, over last vear. 
Union Trust: Passed the $10 million mark 
in new life sales in the middle Novem 
ber. 


United Benefit Life: Has reac! the $2 


billion mark in life insurance force 


United Life & Acc.: For the st nine 


months new business totaled S75 591436 
an increase of 10°, over comp: He pe 
riod of 1958. Insurance in force ncreas 
ing at a rate of 16.5°) and at end of third 
quarter totaled $397,981,038, cor red to 
$323,485,591 at September 30, 19 Direct 
ordinary insurance for first nine onths 
was $65,749,137 of total new business sold 


obituaries 


Selser: George M. Selser, vice president 
and secretary of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, died November 17th 
after a short illness. He was 5° vears 
old. Mr. Selser entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1916 with the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company as an office | and 
advanced to the position of chief ac 
countant. In 1927 he resigned to hecome 
cashier of Brooklyn National Life. At the 
time of the consolidation of the United 
States Life and Brooklyn National, M1 
Selser was a secretary of the latter com 
pany and became assistant secretary of 
the combined companies. He was named 
vice president of the United States Life 
in 1936, secretary and a director of the 
company in 1940. 

During World War IT Mr. Selser estab 
lished and operated an office of Issue in 
Hawaii to facilitate handling the large 
volume of business being written by the 
Brainard & Black Agency of Honolulu 
He also worked in the Philippines where 
he organized the Philippine American In- 
surance Company. Mr. Selser was well 
known throughout Latin America where 
he traveled extensively in reactivating the 
Company's International Division. He was 
a member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Harrison: Robert F. Harrison, assistant 
controller and manager of salary ad 
ministration for Occidental Life Insur 
ance Company of California, died Novem- 
ber Il at the age of 39. Mr. Harrison 
joined Occidental in 1946, was named as 
sistant auditor in 1951 and elected as 
sistant controller in 1957. 


Wall: James E. Wall, a director of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company, and 
president and treasurer of The Wall 
streeter Shoe Company of North Adams 
Mass. died November 10th following 
long illness. 
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policy changes 


Bankers National Life has increased its 


discount for premiums paid in advance. 
For the st five years, the rate will be 
yo, for the next five years 314%, and 


thereafter to maturity 3°%. 


Connecticut Mutual has now extended 
the us¢ the “fifth dividend option” to 
most po forms at time of issue. 


Equitable of lowa has a guaranteed in 
surability rider for use with policies is- 


sued for 2 minimum of $5,000. 


Equitable of New York has a new insur 
ance policy which guarantees a widow a 
pre-dete nined monthly income for life, 
regardless of her age when her husband 
plan, called “Assured Life In 
come Policy,” may be used to provide the 
beneficiary with an income of say $100 
monthly until she reaches age 62, and 
$50 a month thereafter for life. The 
company has raised the discount rate on 
premiun s paid in advance to 314%. 


(lies. I} 


General American has announced new 
minimum premium rules on combined 
billing cases, and also has a “Certificate 
of Commendation” for policyholders who 
have “effectively utilized the values of life 
insurance in an appropriate financial 
security program 


Massachusetts Mutual has increased the 
interest rate On premiums paid in ad- 
vance from 3°% to 4 


Mutual of New York, which has been 
charging a 5°7 loan interest rate on two 
series Of policies that call for a 6% rate, 
has announced that it will raise the rate 
to 6% February 1. 


New York Life has a new 20-payment life 
policy which has three optional privileges 
to meet retirement needs. 


Pacific Fidelity has an “IQ Special” 
whole life non-par policy, minimum $15,- 
000. It has high cash values, according 
to the company 


Philadelphia Life has increased the rate 
of interest for discounted premiums to 


{% annually. 


Provident Mutual has reduced premium 
rates on women for new policy contracts 
and adjusted the dividends on_ policies 
issued previously. Disability waiver will 
be at the same rate as for men 


Springfield Life announces that its initial 
portfolio of nine major life insurance 
plans has been approved by the commis- 
sioner of Vermont, its state of domicile. 


Standard Security, N. Y., is issuing poli- 
cies based on a monthly premium of even 
amount The contract is spiral bound, 
Written in simple language. 


United Insurance, Chicago, has a family 
plan 


West Coast has a family rider that may 
be added to policies already in force 
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Do you know about 


ENTS 





WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, 
concise authoritative reports on all current happenings in the insur- 


ance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and 
stock offerings are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital infor- 
mation you get continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for 


outstanding company executives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
















LIFE 
ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


GROUP 


‘ 
SOUTHLAND CENTER 
Home of Southland Life - 


NEW YORK STATE MAJOR 
MEDICAL OPPOSED 


OPPOSITION TO COMPULSORY major 
medical New York 
state was expressed by seven repre 


insurance in 


sentatives of industry at a seminar 


Over $1,300,000,000 
insurance in Force 


Over $235,000,000 
in Assets 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
WELCOMED 


Home Office: Dallas, Texas 


sponsored by Associated Industries 
of New State in Albany 
recently. The speakers said that 
major medical would broaden the 


\ ork 


disability program of the state and 
increase the cost of doing business 


in New York. 








Problem of Lapses—from page 63 


haps we “baby vi policyowners too 
We have had some death 
claims where examinations of the 


much. 


records indicate that the policy 
has been reinstated twenty-five to 
thirty times. 

8. This is a difficult operation to 
evaluate accurately. It is a rather 
large undertaking for a_ small 
company. We are very service 
conscious in Lamar Life as well 
as cost conscious and I am sure 
that the elimination of these pro- 
cedures will never be 
considered. We think it is getting 
a big job done. 

In addition to regular 

procedures we occasionally have a 

special persistency project. Here are 


seriously 


these 


three examples of special projects 
that have been used in the past year : 
1. Appointment of a 

committee to review all lapsed 


I yersistency 


cases. 

2. Managers’ conference was held 
and persistency problems were 
discussed. 

3. A small study was made using the 
Retail Credit special lapse reports 
technique. 

Persistency control can’t just be 
one person’s business and responsi- 
bility. It must permeate the entire 
company. You can’t maintain con- 
trol without adequate records from 
the home office, agency and agent. 
The monthly actuarial report which 
summarizes company operations for 
the month and year to date as com- 
pared with results in the preceding 
year keep terminations “gain of” in 
force, and reinstatements constantly 
before us. 


Contests don’t seriously affect our 
persistency. We have some kind of 
contest or promotions going every 
month. In October, in addition to 
a new business promotion we had a 
‘Harvest Time” reinstatement con- 
test—the theme being reaping re- 
wards through reinstatements. This 
was promoted hot and _ heavy 
throughout the month. Results? 
About a million of lapsed business 
was reinstated in one month, and 
over $20,000 of annualized premi- 
ums was put back on the books. 
Total Cost? Three briefcases and 
several pen and pencil sets that were 
awarded reinstatement leaders. This 
campaign was so successful it is be- 
ing repeated in November. 

Get excited about controlling per- 
sistency. Create a sense of urgency 
on this often unglamorous area of 
our responsibility. We can get off 
this Alice in Wonderland treadmill 
and improve our individual company 
persistency records if—we are will- 
ing to accept the slow but consistent 
progress that from all-out 
effort in this direction—as well as 
fighting the daily battle to get the 
new business we all want and need. 


comes 





VOLUNTARY PROTECTION 


THERE WERE 1,500,000 more per- 
sons protected against the cost of 
hospital care in 1958 than the pre- 
vious year (an increase of 1.3%) 
according to the annual survey pre- 
pared by the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil. Over 2,500,000 more persons 
were protected against the cost of 
surgical care in 1958 than the year 
before (a rise of 2.3%) and over 





if these symptoms recur, 





@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 


@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


It may be 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


RTHRITS 
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3,500,000 more persons we 


re pro- 
tected against the cost of an 
medical care in 1958 than in ‘1957 
(an increase of 5%). At the end 
of 1958, over 4,000,000 more per- 
sons were protected against major 
medical expense than the year be- 
fore (an increase of 31%). From 
1954 to 1958, total benefits paid by 
all voluntary health insurance organi- 
zations toward hospital, irgical, 
and medical expense rose 78% to 


$3,900,000,000. 


FUND PROBES HEART 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Medical Re- 
search Fund aided 114 


fferent 

heart research programs in the past 

year, according to the fund’s annual 
report. 

In addition, twenty-four research 

fellows were supported—promising 


young men and women who have 
demonstrated their interest and abil- 
ity in heart research. 

Nearly 1.2 million dollars were 


allocated for these resear< pro- 
grams and fellowships, Dr. Francis 
R. Dieuaide, scientific director, said 


in the report. 

“Work on heart problems is going 
forward today with vigor,” he said. 
“Helpful results appear in a steady 
stream. It is wholly reasonable to 
expect success in gaining control of 
the major types of cardiovascular 
disease.” 

Dr. Dieuaide said that during the 
past year investigators aided by the 
fund have obtained new information 
about hardening of the arteries, cor- 
onary artery disease and high blood 
pressure. Much productive work 
has also been done on fundamental 
problems in the functions of the 
heart and blood vessels. 


Takes Larger Toll 


Since 1945, when the fund was 
organized, its entire resources have 
been focused on heart disease, which 
in its various forms takes a larger 
toll of human life than any other 
disease. Thus far the fund has 
awarded a total of close to twelve 
million dollars for heart research 
programs and fellowships. Finan- 
cial support comes from a member- 
ship of more than one hundred and 
forty life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. 
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NEW FILM SELLS 


SOPT-SELL MOTION _ picture— 
A th hard cash, policy-writing 
results has projected itself right 
into the vanguard of sales tools for 
life insurance underwriters. 

The fifteen-minute color sound 
film has been out only about nine 
These are some of its re- 
Antonio, Texas, 
agent sold $155,000 in life insurance 


months. 
sults: One San 


in one week, and gave all credit to 
the film. Total sales, as a direct re- 
sult of the film, are conservatively 
estimated at three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. Agents report they sell 
eight of every 10 contacts who see 
the film. 


Depicts Interview 


The film, titled “The End,” de- 
picts a life insurance sales interview 
between an agent, a prospect, and an 
attorney-friend of the prospect. In 
a conversational approach, it covers 
the key sales points of final expenses, 
mortgage, peak load years, wife’s 
income, and education and retire- 
ment. 

Typical questions and objections 
are raised by the prospect and an- 
swered by the underwriter. Certain 
points are amplified by the “‘attor- 
ney.”” In conclusion, the agent faces 
the camera, speaking directly to the 
real prospect in his own home. 

“Perhaps you do not need what 
Mr. Banner needs,” the agent says, 
“but my associate, sitting with you 
now, is qualified to handle your in- 
surance problems. Don’t delay. Do 
itnow. Make this your beginning.” 

In this way, the film turns the 
sales responsibility easily and natu- 
rally back to the agent who has 
shown the film. 

It works. 

Philip E. Nathanson, a Profes- 
sionl Life Underwriter who holds 
Texas, New York, and California 
licenses, personally sold $155,000 
worth of insurance in one week. In 
a sworn statement before a Bexar 
County, Texas, notary public, Na- 
thanson said: 

The insurance was sold “as a di- 
rect result of this film entitled ‘The 
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End’: no other methods were used 
apart from the usual explanations 
and benefits accruing to the case un- 
der consideration.” 

Nathanson, a supervisor and train- 
ing officer for Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, bought 
three additional prints of the film, 
on the strength of his own success 
with it, for his agents. 

“The production of life insurance 
and completed contracts by the 
agents under my personal supervi- 
sion has been fantastic,” Nathanson 
said, “when one considers that these 
men were comparatively new to the 
life underwriting profession. 

“One agent made ten showings of 
the film and closed eight contracts. 
Another agent made nine showings 
and closed nine contracts. 
two men, at the present rate of pro- 
duction, will become members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table in their 
first year of production as the direct 
result of using and showing the 
film.” Nathanson now provides a 
print of the film to every new agent 
that he hires. 

O. A. Vails, one of Nathanson’s 
Connecticut Mutual 
ported: 

“T had a couple the other night 
who are in their 50's and they re- 
marked, ‘We wish that we had seen 
This 
resulted in a sale of over $600 an- 
nual premium. 
alone more than paid for the film.”’ 

Vails also commented, ‘People 
are more interested, it 
watching a motion picture than sit- 
ting and listening to an insurance 
man make his sales presentation.” 


These 


agents, re- 


this film twenty years ago.’ 


This one showing 


seems, 1n 


Many Enthusiastic 


Ernest G. Villarreal, also a Con- 
necticut Mutual agent in San An- 
tonio, is equally enthusiastic. 

“It is very easy to get appoint- 
ments for interviews by telling the 
prospect that you would like to show 
him a film. Once you have set up 
the projector and screen, you can 
be assured of everyone’s undivided 
attention. As the story unfolds, the 


prospect begins to visualize his own 
personal needs as compared to those 
shown in the film,” Villarreal said. 

“At the end of the movie, when 
both the prospect and the agent are 
brought into the picture, it is easy 
for me to analyze his estate. The re- 
sults in my case have been very 
gratifying, because, out of every ten 
showings, I have closed an average 
of seven to eight cases.” 

The San Antonio agency for the 
Old Colony 
Levy and 
ported: 


Insurance Company, 


Levy and Lefton, re- 

“Our agents inform us that their 
prospects watch this film with in- 
terest and find themselves as part 
of the film, evaluating their own 
problems as the film story develops 
its true meaning and character. 
From the amount of insurance that 
has been written as a direct result 


of this film, we have more than paid 
for the film, in fact, many times 
over !”’ 


Selling Without Pressure 


“The End,” the agency added, “‘is 
the best means to objective selling 
without pressure. ... We have been 
in the insurance business for over 
fifty years; never have we had any 
such dynamic sales approach. 

The 16mm film was three months 
in production. Ely I. Bergmann, 
supervised the shooting of more than 
two-thousand feet of film which was 
edited down to four hundred and 
fifty feet for the fifteen-minute run- 
ning time. Street scenes, home and 
office interiors appear in the film. 

The script was written by a pro- 
fessional life insurance underwriter, 
a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, who believed other 
film efforts in the insurance sales 
field fell short of the mark. 

Results of The End have been so 
exciting to the insurance field, and 
to Bergmann, that he hopes to pro- 
duce other films which will deal with 
hospitalization, mortgage, and casu- 
alty insurance. 

Bergmann firmly believes that The 
End is really just the beginning. 
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Up to date coverage of the 

new “family plan" policies 

and “guaranteed insurability 
agreements” 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full five months before 
publication date: 


AMERICAN UNITED (IND.) Announces 
general reduction in gross premiums on a 
“quantity discount” system. Lower pre- 
mium rates for women. 

CAROLINA LIFE (S. C.) —New par and 
Non-Par rates introduced 

CROWN LIFE (CANADA) — Introduces new 
rates on a “quantity discount” basis. Re- 
duced rates for women. 

GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.) — Reduced 
rates for women on two leading policies, 
the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE—Premiums graded 
by policy size. Lower rates for women. 

LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) —Introduces “Su- 
perselect Risk” — Life Paid-Up at 95 (Min. 
$15,000 men: $10,000 women); Retirement 
Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable & Con- 
vertible Term (Min. $7,500). 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA — In- 
troduces several new plans of insurance. 
Rates reduced for women on policies of 
$10,000 or more 

MANHATTAN LIFE (N. Y.) Introduces 
“Adjustable Whole Life.” 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE — Revised dividend 
scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement 
options and accumulated dividends in- 
creased from 3.25% to 3.65%. 

NEW YORK LIFE—lIntroduces “Income 
Builder at 65” (Min. $10,000) and “Estate 
Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL 1959 dividend scale 
continued for 1960. Interest rate on settle- 
ment options and accumulated dividends 
increased from 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced 
rates for women 

PRUDENTIAL — Introduces new policy espe- 
cially designed for women at reduced rates 
for amounts of $5,000 or more. 

UNITED STATES LIFE — Introduces “Modi- 
fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 
after 3 years 













ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1960 COMPEND ... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 

The NEW 1960 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
The most complete display of new policy rates and data 


available . . SWEEPING CHANGES IN THE 1960 COMPEND 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


1960-A YEAR 0 
RATE & DIVIDEND 


REVISED! 





MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 
COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything im. 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends, 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 

of these policies available anywhere: 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" "GUARANTEED 
INSURABILITY"’ . DIVIDENDS SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL 
RATES FOR WOMEN IN A NUMBER OF COMPANIES . . . “FAMILY PLANS” 
INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOW. 
ING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 

The 1960 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 


dividend scales . . . gives you a competitive edge. 
The COMPEND impresses the client with your professiona 
standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 


it weight. 
The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 
The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 


ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sak 
Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.$ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and _ installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS ..-. 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 
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yRXTENSIVE POLICY, 
DKHANGES! 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


HE NEW 1960 
ETTLEMENT OPTIONS 





All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
th the 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
1g im- than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 

fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 
top of Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
5. on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
— United States and Canada! 

Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
sities lion-dollar-round-table potential .. . the facts you 
RENTIAL must have for effective programming. And program- 
"ae ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 

cessful agent. 
st with With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
$ Your ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
it_ most terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
TIONS. 
- - With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
“a options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
ssiona more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
. gives panies’ own rate books! 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
old! for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
stands for them. 
ee With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
he U.S window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies ... It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 
Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
installment 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
- 6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 
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SETTLEMENT 


OPTIONS... 
700 CHANGES THIS YEAR 
MORE THAN 


Once again you can get the 
largest, rock-bottom discount by 
ordering through your Home 
Office. This way, the price 

of each book is determined 

by the total number of 

orders from your 

entire company. 


Or, if you prefer, you can 
order directly from Flitcraft, 
with the price of each book 

determined by the number you 
order at one time. Group your 
order with your associates to 
get the biggest discount possible. 
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Appraisal—from page |7 


propriate ratings will usually take 
care of the more severe cases of true 
allergic asthma. So far this has been 
a rather straightforward problem of 
how often, how severe, and of what 
duration are the individual attacks. 
| would like to point out that in 
allergic asthma the chest x-ray is of 
little help and should not be ordered 
routinely. The fact that it is negative 
does not permit of more favorable 
action. 


Other Types 


But all asthma is not of this rela- 
tively benign allergic type. We also 
‘bronchial 
asthma,” and 


have so-called asthma,” 
“cardiac 


asthma,” all of which imply correctly) 


“secondary 


that the asthma is merely a mani- 
festation or complication of a more 
usually 
turbance of the lung or of the heart. 
This is what Uncle Charlie 
probably had. 

The very true statement “All that 
wheezes is not points up 


basic and serious dis- 


your 


asthma” 





and personal earnings. 


LIFE 








another problem. Too many condi- 
tions erroneously acquire the label 
“asthma.” Nocturnal attacks of 
shortness of breath are often a mani- 
festation of heart disease 
without any primary lung disorder, 
yet the patient may refer to it as 
asthma. In emphysema the patient 
has the same difficulty in exhaling as 
does the true asthmatic, but his diff- 
culty is not necessarily asthmatic. 
We must be alert to these possibili- 
ties and appraise these cases on the 


serious 


basis of the underlying condition and 
not solely on the number of attacks 
of “asthma.” 

During the last few years there 
has been a complete change in the 
underwriting approach to this im- 
pairment. Most companies have 
abandoned entirely the traditional 
build and age factors and now base 
their appraisals on x-ray evidence 
as to the extent of the disease, and 
the degree of healing which has 
taken place. 

The old emphasis on underweight 
and overweight was born of observa- 
tions made in the pre-x-ray era. It 
had been observed that tuberculosis 


LIFE WITH 


PROVIDENT 


More Big News for 1960 


Several highly promising new additions are now a 
part of Provident's ordinary life coverages and sales 
material. These include new programming material, 
new sales material for business life insurance, and a 
brand new Executive Special policy designed for pro- 
posals on split dollar, profit sharing, and key men plans. 
All this added to a line which proved widely popular 
during 1959. It’s all designed to help every Provident 


life producer achieve his highest goal for sales, service, 


PROVIDENT LIFE © ACCIDENT © SICKNESS 


AND ACCIDENT 


HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 
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occurred more frequently among un- 
derweight applicants. Without the 
chest x-ray it was impossible for 
underwriters to distinguish between 
those who were by nature of slight 
build, but perfectly healthy, and 
those who had either failed 


to gain 


weight or had lost weight due to 
incipient or early — tuberculosis, 
Tuberculosis was very prevalent 


and naturally a distinct prejudice de- 
veloped against the underweight in- 
dividual, especially in the 


resence 
of any respiratory history or 
symptoms of any kind. It had also 
been noted that tuberculosis was 


considerably more commoi 
young adults than those o1 


among 
middle 
age. 

When it came to considering in- 
dividuals who had already had the 
disease, the same criteria were ap- 
plied. Underwriters felt very un- 
comfortable about the prospects for 
a complete cure if the individual re- 
mained underweight, and were much 
more relaxed if he were now con 
siderably overweight. They also re- 
mained skeptical of the younger in- 
dividual, Through the years these 
ideas became well ingrained, 
but we should recognize that we 
now have a much superior selection 


very 


tool in the chest x-ray. 


Weight Unreliable Criterion 


Nowadays very little difference 
can be demonstrated between the 
mortality of young and older tuber- 
culous risks, and there is nothing 
whatever to suggest that the recur- 
rence rate is any greater among 
those who remain underweight de- 
spite the caloric bombardment of the 
rest cure. Overweight is actually a 
very unreliable 
and should 
against a history of 


criterion of cure, 


constitute no credit 
tuberculosis 
The chest x-ray should be the onl) 
which we determine the 
probability of a complete cure. The 
1951 Impairment Study definitely 
demonstrates that the old classifica- 
tion based on weight is now of no 
value. (Actually, the underweights 
did somewhat better than the over- 
weights in this experience. ) 

Having proved absent or arrested 
tuberculosis by x-ray, we do not 


basis on 


need to concern ourselves with the 
be dy build of our applicant. (Ot! 
course, if he is markedly under- 
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weight we should be satisfied that THE 


this is his normal build and not the 
result of a substantial weight loss. ) 
We should concern ourselves with 


three primary factors: 


1. How thoroughly is the disease 
healed ? 

2. How extensive was it? 

3. How 
sinc 
What underwriting evidence do 

we require? We should have a state- 

ment from the attending physician, 
setting forth: 


much time has elapsed 


arrest ? 


1. The date of diagnosis. 


i.) 


. Whether the disease was minimal, 
moderately advanced, or far ad- 


vanced. 
3. What treatment was employed. 
4, Whether there has been any re- 


currence. 


nm 


. Whether there have been 


plicatic ms. 


com- 


6. The date the disease was 
sidered to be fully arrested. 


In most cases, a current or recent 


Oo 


con- 


x-ray will be adequate to classify 
the risk. For smaller applications a 
descriptive report of a recent x-ray 
by a specialist in this field may well 
be satisfactory. cases, and 
particularly the larger ones, it may 


In som 


be necessary to obtain a series of 
representative films taken during the 
course of the illness, but usually the 
time and expense of collecting and 
interpreting multiple films can be 
obviated. 

I don’t want to take the time to 
discuss the specifics of the rating 
table. Suffice it to say that the rat- 
ings will naturally reflect the likeli- 
hood of recurrent disease and are 
usually Usually 
the gradation is made on the basis 
of the amount of lung involvement, 
and the implications of extensive or 


self-explanatory. 


resistant disease inherent in certain 
of the more radical forms of treat- 
ment. However, within these classes 
it is customary to treat most favora- 
bly those who currently show no 
evidence of prior involvement. The 
next most favorable class is those 
Whose lesions now appear as well 
calcified or fibrosed “hard”’ 
A third includes those 
where the evidence of a thoroughly 
healed stable lesion is somewhat less 
definite, 


scars. 


category 
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C, A. Abernathy 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 


A. Peters 


Dallas, Texas 


F. R. Wilson 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


E. A. Henzel 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


C. A. Whitson 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


H. A. Roberts 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


K. M. Morgan 
Longview, Texas 

B. J. Stupak 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


J. W. Kinnett 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


R. M. Sullivan 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


W. T. Callens 
Kilgore, Texas 


M. Cook 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Membership in the President’s Cabinet is awarded 
to the Company’s twelve leading agents each year. 
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There are a few miscellaneous 
comments that I would like to in- 
clude before leaving this subject. 
Recurrent disease should dictate a 
substantially increased rating and a 
more cautious attitude toward rat- 
ing reduction. More than one recur- 
rence should place the individual in 
a doubtfully insurable 
Similarly, the individual 
pulmonary 


category. 

whose 
tuberculosis is com- 
plicated by tuberculosis of another 
organ should be handled very con- 
servatively. 

Surgical removal of the affected 
area when feasible has markedly 
shortened the disability period for 
many, and perhaps produces a more 
definite “cure” than less drastic 
methods of treatment. 

Pleurisy is a condition which is 
important to us because in a con- 
siderable number of cases it actually 
represents an early tuberculous 
lesion. It is essentially an inflam- 
mation at or near the surface of the 
lung, the pain being produced by the 
normal movement of the lung against 
the chest wall during respiration. 


Sometimes fluid is produced locally 
in order to separate the raw spot on 
the surface of the lung from the 
chest wall. Under these latter cir- 
cumstances, we have a “pleurisy with 
effusion.” This latter group must be 
regarded much more critically than 


the so-called “dry pleurisy.” 


Regarded as Tuberculosis 


Since eighty to ninety per cent of 
pleurisy with effusion is tuberculous 
in origin, the doctor usually regards 
it as tuberculous until proved other- 
wise. It is for this that 
customary ratings equal or approxi- 


reason 


mate those applied for tuberculosis. 
Unfortunately, a chest x-ray will 
not immediately resolve the under- 
writing problem, because an under- 
lying tuberculous process may not 
yet be discernible. Usually some of 
the fluid is withdrawn and studied 
for the presence of tubercle bacilli. 
It may well be negative. The fluid 
and the pain usually disappear in a 
few days or weeks. A _ period of 








Appraisal—Continued 


watchful waiting then begins, and 
the patient will be closely followed 
by x-ray for a period of five years. 
Frequently the doctor will put the 
patient on a prolonged course of 
antituberculous drugs, without wait- 
ing for a proven diagnosis. 

The underwriting requirements 
are quite obvious. We will require a 
statement from the attending physi- 
cian covering the history, the results 
of his investigation, and either a re- 
port of the x-rays taken to date or 
a recent film for review by our own 
consultant. 

Dry pleurisy on the other hand is 
kettle of fish, 
inaccuracies in 


quite a different 


chiefly because of 
diagnosis. There are many causes 


for chest wall pain, including 
neuritis, muscular pain, and even 
strains and injuries. Some years ago 
physicians often charged off these 
vague and temporary symptoms of 
a few hours’ or days’ duration as ‘“‘a 
Nowadays it is 
more fashionable to label it ‘‘a touch 


touch of pleurisy.” 


of virus.”” Too often this is some- 


what of a curbstone opinion unsup- 
ported by any proper investigation. 
A chest x-ray, if made at all, is re- 
ported as negative, and the patient 
returns to work in a few days. 
Whether he ever had a true pleurisy 
is often a matter of great doubt. 

We will require a statement from 
the attending physician. If the situa- 
tion proves to be about as I have de- 
scribed, we can ignore such a history 
after a year, and often in less time 
than that. A small rating, to be 
reconsidered in one year, will be 
indicated if we are in some doubt, 
but if the amount of the application 
warrants and several months have 
already elapsed, we should attempt 
to clear the case for standard issue 
by getting a chest x-ray. 

If, on the other hand, it turns out 
that the dry pleurisy is actually a 
well-substantiated 
on an adequate investigation, we 
move right back into the “tuber- 
highly likely” area. Ad- 
mittedly, this poses somewhat of a 


diagnosis based 


culosis 


problem. If we are going to lift out 
of this group and take at standard 
rates those cases where the diagnosis 


is doubtful, I question whether the 
customary ratings established for the 
group as a whole will prove adequate 
for these remaining cases. Actually. 
they should probably be rated only 
slightly better than a pleurisy with 
effusion, the more favorable treat- 
ment again being due to a somewhat 
less definite diagnosis. 

When we come to consider tumors 


of the lung, we encounter one of the 
toughest of all of our underwriting 
problems. If the applicant has had 


the tumor surgically removed, we 
can determine its nature and the un- 
derwriting is fairly straightforward, 


The problem arises in connection 
with the individual who has had an 
X-Tay of his chest, and_ has been 
found to have a shadow which pos- 


sibly indicates the presencs of a 
Commonly, this 
shadow is round and well defined, 
It is often rather ineptly referred to 
as a “coin lesion,”’ which suggests a 


malignant tumor. 


disk-shaped lesion, when actually it 
is spherical. However, a malignant 
tumor is by no means _ necessarily 
round. The likelihood that such a 


lesion is malignant ranges from 25% 
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BUILD A SECURE FUTURE WITH... 
YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Built on the strong foundation of Central Standard Life’s 


new Career Contract that offers you: 


Completely vested Renewals for the 


premium paying period of the policy 
Substantial Override for general agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans— 
“your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 


Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 

¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 

* tested-proven direct mail aids 





* liberal underwriting 


‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose” 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 
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CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY _ 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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or less in young individuals to 60% 
or more at the older ages. This de- 
gree of hazard is obviously far too 
great to be covered by a rating, even 
if the applicant is young, a female 
and a non-smoker, For our purposes 
we have to regard this lesion as 
malignant until proved otherwise, 
and the rub comes in connection with 
the difficulty in “proving otherwise.” 
Many surgeons step right up and 
say unequivocally that there exists 
no reliable clinical, laboratory or 
X-ray sure the 
growth is not malignant, and that all 
should be explored 
surgically and forthwith, in order to 
ensure the highest possible cure rate. 
On the other side of the fence are 
many equally well-informed non- 
surgeons who insist that there is no 
panic, and that you shouldn’t rush 
all of these people to an operating 
table without doing further investi- 
gation and watching the situation for 
at least a few weeks. 

How does the doctor go about con- 
vincing himself that the lesion is 
probably not malignant? The best 
evidence he can get is an earlier 


means of being 


such lesions 


x-ray. If he is lucky enough to 
locate a film more 
years previously, which shows the 
same shadow unchanged in appear- 
ance, he can say that this lesion does 
not carry more than a small hazard 
of being malignant. If the earlier 
x-ray was taken only a year pre- 
viously, he can only say “Well, 
that’s a considerable help, but really 
not very convincing.” 


taken five or 


The next best evidence of non- 
malignancy is the presence of a con- 
siderable proportion of calcium in 
the shadow. This suggests a long- 
standing situation, probably repre- 
senting a healed tuberculous lesion. 
If, however, there is only a small 
fleck of calcium, he can’t take too 
much comfort out of that fact. 

The absence of any cancer cells 
in the sputum or in material re- 
moved by bronchoscope is good, but 
not really very important in reaching 
a decision. The absence of a non- 
productive cough or any evidence of 
bleeding is likewise in the same 
category. 

Even if subsequent x-rays seem to 
show a smaller and less dense 


shadow, we cannot be too en- 
couraged, since this may represent 
no more than the temporary sub- 
sidence of an inflammatory reaction 
around the tumor. 

If this questionable x-ray turned 
up in connection with an application 
for insurance, you are very likely to 
encounter these 
arguments from an attending physi- 
cian, topped off with a statement to 
the effect that he is “very sure” that 
this is a benign lesion. 


some or all of 


In general, 
remember that he is 
not backing his opinion with so 
much as a thin dime, and can change 
his opinion tomorrow, depending on 
developments. There may be some 
argument as to how promptly you 
have to operate on these people, but 
there is no argument that no one, 
no matter how expert, can be “very 
sure” or “‘certain” as to the non- 
malignancy of such a lesion until it 
has either been removed or been 
watched for a long time. After two 
or three years of such observation 
without change, and in the absence 
of the development of suspicious 
symptoms, you can start to think 


you should 





Apparisals—Continued 


in terms of moderately high to high 
substandard ratings. After five years 
you are probably reasonably safe, 
but it is not rare to have such a 
lesion prove to be malignant even 
after this long a time. 

Whatever the cause, the incidence 
of lung cancer has greatly increased 
in recent years. In the twenty years 
between 1935 and 1955 the incidence 
among men has increased threefold, 
the greatest increase occurring at the 
older ages. Among women the in- 
crease has been only one third. Lung 
cancer has the double distinction of 
showing a rapidly increasing in- 
cidence rate and a very low survival 
rate. It now is responsible for 20% 
of all cancer deaths in men. 

Such lesions as tuberculomas or 
fibromas found on operation repre- 
sent no particular hazard. Adenomas 
borderline type of 
growth, some of which turn out to be 
malignant. A postponement or a 
small rating for a year or two is 
probably justifiable, but | 
most 


are a more 


believe 

them 
standard rather soon, provided a 
good pathological report of a clearly 
benign lesion is available. 


companies will take 


Before concluding, we should say 
something about Income Disability 
and Waiver of Premium benefits. 
Since so many of the respiratory 
conditions tend to progress or recur, 
we usually have to approach the 
granting of these benefits with cau- 
tion. Our practices in insuring the 
life take into consideration the fact 


that even if the worst comes to the 
worst, it is usually going to take 
the man several years to die. We 
should not overlook that much of 
that expectancy we are anticipating 
may be spent in a disabled status. 
It is usually easy for such people to 
establish a disability status whenever 
it becomes advantageous for them to 
do so, and much more often than not, 
the claim is going to go on and on 
and on. 


Weigh Hazard 


We should ask ourselves two ques- 
tions, Is the condition potentially 
progressive? and is it likely to re- 
cur? Even though we accept the life 
risk at standard disability 
benefits may represent a substantial 
hazard which 
carefully. 


rates, 
should be weighed 


A large part of our 
lem is that it is sometimes difficult 
for us to be sure of the diagnosis 
and to establish the severity of the 
condition on the basis of the type 
of information usually available to 
us. I hope that this description as 
to the nature of some of these con- 
ditions and the general principles 
involved in their underwriting will 
prove helpful. 


prob- 


DEATH RATE TABLE 


A NEW TABLE of accidental death 
rates suitable as a_ standard for 
double policy 
was presented to the Society of 
Actuaries at its annual 


indemnity reserves 


meeting, 


showing material reductions from 
the tables now in use. 

Contained in a paper presented 
by Norman Brodie, associate acty- 
ary, and William J. November, vice- 
president and actuary of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, the 
new table is developed from the 
mortality experience of seventeen 
large companies between 1951 and 
1956. The current table 
1926 to 1933 mortality. 

Net premiums under the proposed 
table show percentage reductions 
ranging from about 30% or 35% 
at the younger ages to about 50% 
at the older ages. The new table 
will require reserves that in the 
aggregate are less than 50% of the 
reserves under the 1926-33 table. 


reflects 


AGENT WINS CASE 


WHAT LEGAL CLAIM does a life in- 
surance agent, the long-time insur- 
ance advisor of his client, have when 
they adopt the program he proposes, 
lock, stock and barrel, insure it with 


the company he recommends, but 
buy it from an employe of one of 
their corporations, who secured a 
license specifically for the purpose? 
In Arden vs. Freydberg a jury de- 
cided that Merril P. Arden, general 
agent for National Life of Vermont 
in New York, was entitled to a 
$15,000 verdict because of the loss 
of commission on the $915,000 sale. 
Interest and increased the 
award to $17,692. The defendants 
will appeal. 


costs 








PROBLEM: Sales aids for life insurance asce/ Veutival Funds 
ANSWER: Standard Life of Indiana 


Yes, we pioneered the idea of a balanced program, one consisting of life insurance and an equity investment in mutual 
funds. Not only have we shown our representatives how they can qualify to sell such a program, but also have equipped 
them with unique sales tools to do the job. If you are qualified to sell mutual funds but need some real sales aids to sell 
the idea of a balanced program then write me immediately. 


Slandard Life Onsurance Lompany 


OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 





A. Z. Noe, Agency Vice - President 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 
WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 











BOWLES, = & TOWNE, 
NC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 807 N. Michigan Ave. 


Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1389 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone Hanover 2-5840 




















CREDITORS' CLAIMS 
Over $400,000,000 was paid by the 
nation’s life insurance companies in 
the past five years to satisfy credi- 
tors’ claims on the estates of credit 
life insurance policyholders who 
have died. In 1958 alone, such pay- 
ments amounted to over $108,000,- 
000, representing primarily amounts 
still due on installment purchases or 
on personal loans, reports the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


For January, 1960 


“The benefits have served two 
main purposes,” said the Institute. 
“They have cancelled out debts that 
would otherwise be added to the 
financial burden of the families of 
deceased credit policyholders, and 
have represented immediate pay- 
ments of the total amount due lend- 
ers. 

The volume of loans insured by 
credit life insurance at the beginning 
of 1959 amounted to $21,500,000,- 


000 under 35,000,000 individual pol- 
icies and group certificates. The 
average credit life insurance policy 
or certificate in force was $610 at 
the start of this year. “The eco- 
nomic impact of this $21,500,000,000 
of insurance protection against the 
credit risk of death is a stabilizing 
element in the nation’s huge con- 
sumer debt structure which totaled 
over $45,000,000,000 at the start of 
1959,” the Institute said. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 
that Incontestable Clause Does not 
Apply to Eligibility of Misclassified 
Group Policyholder. 


The Washington National In- 
surance Company issued a master 
group insurance policy to the 
\merican Turpentine Farmers As- 
sociation 

August 1, 


vided that owners, executives and 


Co-operative, effective 


1955. The policy pro- 


directors of Turpentine Companies 
or holdings which had 20,000 or 
nore turpentine cups or faces would 
be entitled to $10,000 in life insur- 
ance. This was known as Classifi- 
cation I. COwners, executives and 
directors of holdings with less than 
20,000 faces were entitled to in- 
surance totaling $2,500. This was 
known as Classification I-A. 

\ certificate was issued under this 
master policy to W. A. Burch under 
Classification I, providing for $10,- 
OOO insurance. He died December 3, 
1956 and his son, the beneficiary, 
filed claim under the pe icy. The in- 
surance company denied that it was 
liable for the $10,000 policy as the 
insured was erroneously classified 
by the Holder in such amount and 
should have been in Class I-A for 
$2,500. Suit was filed and the 
United States District Court con- 
cluded from the pleadings and state- 
ment of counsel that no question 
of fact was involved because the in- 
contestable clause prohibited the in- 
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The Legal Spotligh 


surance company from raising the 
defense that the insured was mis- 
classified. 

It developed in the attorney's 
statement that W. A. 
Burch was not actively engaged in 
the business and if he was, he leased 
only approximately 5,000 faces and 
would be entitled to no more than 
$2,500 insurance. 


opening 


The insurance company appealed, 
alleging that it was entitled to raise 
its defense as a matter of fact before 
the jury and the jury should have 
passed on whether or not the holder 
had been reclassified or the applica- 
tion was fraudulent. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, writing through Chiet Justice 
Cameron, did not agree with the 
holding of the trial court. It is 
settled law that an incontestable 
clause does not preclude the insurer 
from showing that a claim based 
upon the death of the insured in a 
case like this is outside the coverage 
of the policy or of the classification 
in which the individual certificate 
places him. 

The court cited a case from the 
Fourth Circuit, viz., Fisher v. 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the City of New York, 1957, 
249 F. 2d 879, in which the facts 
were very similar to the facts in the 
case at bar. In that case the insurance 
company had issued a group policy 
to the Oil Institute of America and 
one Fisher was issued a certificate. 
It was later discovered that he had 
never actually engaged in work for 
the employer. The beneficiary plead 
that the insurance company could 





=~ 


not raise this point due to the fact 
that an incontestable clause was in 
the policy. 

The Fourth Circuit Court had this 
to say concerning the incontestable 
clause. It “proscribes defenses whicl 
go to the validity of the policy 
whether because of noncompliance 
with conditions or the falsity of rep- 
resentations or warranties. It was 
never intended to enlarge the cover- 
age of the policy, to compel an in 
surance company to insure lives it 
never intended to cover ¢ 


r to accept 
risks or hazards clearly excluded by 
the terms of the policy.” 

A case decided by this court was 
Carp wv. California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co., 1958, 252 I. 2d 
337, wherein practically identical 
facts were involved and the court 
there held that the incontestable 
clause does not preclude the com- 
pany from contesting the employee's 
eligibility for under a 
group policy. As questions of waiver, 
estoppel, and other facts need be 
orderly passed on by the trial court, 
the appellate court returns the case 
to the trial 


insurance 


further 
pr ceeding not inconsistent with its 
opinion, 


court for 


Washington National Ins. co. 7 
Burch. United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, 
Page 528. 

J. Lundie Smith, Valdosta, Georgia, 
for appellant Washington National 
Ins. Co. 

David Dudley Smith, 
Georgia, for appellee Burch. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Insurance Company Prohibited by 
Limitation Statute from Alleging Un- 
sound Health of Insured. 


On January 23, 1956, the Pro- 
gressive Life Insurance Company is- 
sued its policy of life insurance to 
one Richard S. Parker. He died 
approximately two months after the 
policy was issued and the insurance 

refused to pay the face 
of the policy, but tendered 
ten percent of same pursuant to pol- 
ic) provisions. On May 24. 1958. 
suit was brought for the policy pro- 


company 
amount 


ceeds more than two years after the 
date ot the policy. 


Non-medical Policy 


The policy had been issued as a 
non-medical one and the insured, in 
his application, had represented that 
he was in good health and not suffer- 
ing from any serious diseases, The 
company contended that on the day 
the policy was issued, the insured 
was actually suffering from malig- 
nant hypertension and uremia which 
he knew about; and, further, the 
insured had within two years prior 
to the policy, been treated by a doc- 
tor for a serious illness. It stated 
that the policy provided that if the 
insured be not in sound health upon 
the date of delivery or has been at- 
tended by a physician within two 
years before the date of the policy, 
then only ten percent of the face 
amount is payable. 

In the trial court the plaintiff 
beneficiary demurred to the answer 
of the insurance company and the 
court had sustained such demurrer. 
From this holding in favor of the 
beneficiary, the company appealed to 
the South Carolina Supreme Court. 
There Chief Justice Stuckes sus- 
tained the finding of the trial court. 


South Carolina Statute 
South Carolina has a 
which provides as follows: 


Statute 


“All companies which issue a pol- 
Icy OF certificate of insurance on the 
life of a person shall, after a period 
of two years from the date of such 
policy or certificate of insurance, be 
deemed and taken to have waived 
any right they may have had to dis- 
pute the truth of the application for 
insurance or to assert that the as- 


For January, 1960 


sured person had made false repre- 
sentations and such application and 
representations shall be deemed and 
taken to be true. 

Under the quoted statute, the 
company is prevented by the passage 
of time from disputing the truth of 
the application or asserting that the 
insured made false representations. 
The statute becomes a part of the 
policy as if written therein. The 
statute requires that suit be filed and 
some affirmative or defensive action 
be taken in court to cancel the policy 
or prevent its enforcement to which 
both the company and the insured 
or his beneficiaries are parties. The 
mere fact that ten percent of the 
amount of the policy is tendered 
within the two years is not sufficient. 

The insurance company had a 
remedy by another statute to file suit 
within the two-year period to vacate 
or rescind the policy on the grounds 
of falsity of the representations con- 
tained in the application. s_ the 
insured’s company did not avail it- 
self of this remedy and the fact that 
the trial was had more than two 
years after the date of the policy, the 
company was forbidden from assert- 
ing the defense of unsound health or 
false representations. 

Parker v. Progressive Life Ins. 
Co. South Carolina Supreme Court. 
August 5, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 


2d, Page 523. 


Bird & Howell, 401-6 
Howell Bldg., Atlanta, 
Shuler & Harrell, Leonard B. Bur- 
gess, Kingstree, Georgia for appel- 
lant Progressive Life Ins. Co. 
Conner & Conner, Kingstree, Geor- 
gia for respondent Parker. 
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COLLEGE HELP PROGRAM 


A PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL assistance 
to privately supported colleges and 
universities which seeks to replace 
their investment in graduates who 
are career employees of Connecticut 
General has been started by the com- 
pany. The Connecticut General's 
new program helps to restore the in 
come from endowment which the 
colleges use to subsidize each stu- 
dent who attends, even though he 
may pay the full fixed bill tendered 
to him. 


PENSIONS AID SAVINGS 


RECENTLY ASSKTANT SECRETARY 
of Labor John J. Gilhooley said that 
the more than $8,000,000 which 
American employees pay into pri- 
vate welfare and pension programs 
are “an important and growing fac- 
tor” in the economy of the nation. 
Payments into the health and wel- 
fare plans are now as great as con- 
sumer expenditures for shoes, furni- 
ture, radio, or television, and may 
even exceed these expenditures. 





GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
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The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to ' 
adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings Me 
& Loan Associations and other institutional investors. __— 
Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective ° 
is to have all important areas of the country represented. The absence of any firm's name should ¥ 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 
not to be listed. CON 
Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information yr 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. si 
< i LO 
CON 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) ct 
M 
MPAN BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. = 
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nh a 29 cpa CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


IOWA 


NEBRASKA 


Bankers 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 








GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVEN TIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 





NEW YORK 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KENTUCKY 





LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York and New Jersey 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MARYLAND 








W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

1! EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MINNESOTA 


OHIO 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








MISSOURI 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fil. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 

221 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM. Servicing 
Branches: Richmond, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Washington & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


OHIO—(Continued) 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 





THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


— 


MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 


BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 

BR 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 


Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MOR IGAGES | 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 























DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete Servicing Facilities 

BR 


CH: 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


— 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SER\ ICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








TEXAS 








MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 

















BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 














FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 


D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete servicing facilities 


Branch offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 














THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 

DALLAS |, TEXAS 
Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








SOUTH CAROLINA 








AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS—(Continued) 


VIRGINIA 


Bankers 


VIRGINIA—(Continued) 





——— 
w. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WISCONSIN 





COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 





Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











MEDICAL FUND GRANT 


AN INCREASED GRANT to the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education 
which will aid medical education 
and basic research at the country’s 
eighty-two accredited medical col- 
leges was announced recently by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Leland J. Kalmbach 
stated that the executive committee 


President 


of the company ’s board of directors 
had voted to increase the company’s 
contribution in 1959 to $10,000 and 
that a check for that amount had 
been sent to the Fund. The 1959 
contribution is $2,500 greater than 
the company’s contribution in 1957 
and 1958, and twice as large as that 
made in 1956. 

In announcing the gift, Mr. 
Kalmbach said, “Our company’s 
action retlects its deep concern both 
with the immediate need for doctors, 
medical research and health services, 
and also with the long-range need to 
develop the full potential of our 
medical sciences. Only through top- 
level teaching can the nation obtain 
trained researchers, 
and better health services, with less 


good doctors, 
longer productive 
years for all of us.” 

“\Ve believe that this contribution 
directly serves the best interests of 
our policyholders, since both the 
quality and the cost of the life insur- 
ance product we offer to them de- 
pend to a considerable extent on 
high standards of medical service 


suffering and 


and continued progress in prolong- 
ing the length of human life through 
better medical care,” Mr. Kalmbach 
explained. 


PROMOTERS CONVICTED 
ON NOVEMBER 9 a federal court jury 
in Bismarck, N. D. convicted Uni- 
versal Securities, Inc. and seven in- 
dividuals associated with that com- 
pany of up to 51 counts of fraud in 
stock sales. Universal and its former 
president, Samuel C. Parker Pan- 
dolfo, Jr. were found guilty of all 
51 counts charged by the Govern- 
ment, and former executive vice- 
president, Frederick C. Scadding, 
was found guilty of the 49 counts 
against him. Salesmen Edward L. 
MacClain, Alvin G. Martin and Ed- 
ward L. Dux were convicted of all 
45 counts charged and Stewart 
Pandolfo of the three counts against 
him. Salesman Norton Guon was 
convicted of 4 of the 47 counts 
charged against him. 

The stock most prominently men- 
tioned in the testimony was that of 
Great Northern Investment Co., 
Minot, N. D., of which Pandolfo 
received a free block of shares for 
his services in organizing that firm. 
In October 1957, Pandolfo sold a 
portion of his free stock at $4 per 
share and in November 1957 he 
organized Universal Securities, Inc., 
which he used as a vehicle to 
manipulate and dispose of his Great 
Northern stock. Much of the Gov- 


ernment’s case hinged on the alleged 
failure of the company and the in 
dividuals to tell 
owned the stock being sold and al- 


customers who 


leged false statements and omis- 
sions in sales talks. The Govern- 
ment, however, made no accusations 
against Great Northern Investment 
Co. or its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Union Reserve Life. 

Since 1953 there has been a tre- 
mendous growth in the formation of 
new life insurance companies and 
over this period nearly $200,000,000 
was invested in their shares. In 
many instances the companies were 
sponsored by promoters who ap- 
peared to be more interested in the 
profits which could be derived from 
its organization than that which 
could be achieved through subse 
quent operations. The holding com 
pany plan has been used quite often 
as a means of establishing a new life 
company and in some instances it 
appears to have been a device to 
avoid supervision by regulatory au 
thorities. It would seem to be in the 
best interests of the life insurance 
business if holding companies which 
are being set up to organize life in- 
surance companies are brought un- 
der the supervision of the various 
Insurance Departments through the 
adoption of legislation to that effect. 
If any abuses are not adequately 
corrected at the state level it may 
well bring Governmental supervi- 
sion into this field, 
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(all individual policies) 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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Aetna Life: Timothy F. Curtin, David W. 


Grar Laurence B. Huston, Jr., and 
Vea {. O’Connell have been named 
assistalit secretaries, group div. 

Fre E. LeLaurin, general agent at 
New Orleans, has retired and is succeeded 
bv F ird J. Gilly, who was supervisor 
of the agency. 


All American Life: Frank 4A. Kerns, for- 
merly associated with Mass. Mutual, has 
been appointed an agency builder in 
Davenport, Iowa. 


American Life (N. Y.): Jack H. Lambdin 
has been advanced to manager of life 
underwriting dept. 


American United: C/iarles FE. Caraway has 
been appointed Texas regional manager 
with offices in Houston 

Named agency managers: Jack EF. Swift, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich.: Gradie W. 
Bownds, Lubbock, Texas; and Edwin D. 
Larkin, Traverse City, Mich. 


Appalachian National: J. Thomas Smith, 
formerly agency trainer and_ brokerage 
supervisor in Kentucky for N. Y. Life, has 
been appointed assistant agency director. 

H. Vance Rich, Jr., formerly with Occi- 
dental of N. C., has been appointed 
general agent in Maryville, Tenn., and 
W. L. McBee, Jr., formerly Knoxville 
district agent for Lincoln National, has 
been named special sales representative 
for Knoxville. 


Baltimore Life: Richard B. Altland has 
been named superintendent of agencies. 


Bankers Fidelity: IV. Fred Segars was 
elected assistant vice president and ap- 
pointed regional manager for Alabama 
and Mississippi. 


Bankers Life (lowa): [Villiam L. Goers 
has been named assistant agency man- 
ager in Madison, Wis. 


Beneficial Standard: See Parks & Co. 


Calhoun Life: Eugene L. Brantley has 
been named South Carolina agency su- 
pervisor, 


California Life: Richard P. Fradd has 
been appointed assistant vice president. 


Canada Life: Vernon L. Graham has 
been appointed manager of the new 
branch office at Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Tom S. Stein has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
c1es 


Colonial Life (N. J.): John S. Thatcher, 
CLU, has been appointed assistant vice 
president-underwriting, a position he for- 
merly held with American Life of N. Y. 
Lorne S. Brown, formerly with New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of ordinary agencies. 
Walter T. Griffith, formerly with Occi- 
dental of Cal., has been appointed resident 
superintendent in Chicago. 


For January, 1960 


Columbian National: Appointed managers 
to head new sales offices: Charles L. Bakes, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Eric M. Buzza, Man- 
chester, N. H.; and William J. Bartlett, 
Svracuse, N. Y. 


Conn. Mutual: C. C. Coffin, CLU, general 
agent at Rutland, Vt., has been appointed 
to take over the Los Angeles agency from 
Edward B. Bates, CLU, who was elected 
2nd agency vice president of the company. 
ilfred Beauchamp has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Coffin. 


Continental Assur.: Norman J. Le Beau 
has been advanced to manager of Los 
Angeles branch office succeeding Walter EF. 
Mast, retired. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): General agent ap 
pointments: Charles Seibel, 33 W. 42nd 
St.. New York Citv; and Lester H. Bren- 
ner, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Brenner will 
be assisted by Jack D. Cohen as agency 
supervisor. 


Employers’ Life of America: C. FE. Good 
fellow, formerly general agent for Pan 
American Life, has been appointed man- 
ager for Georgia and eastern Tennessee. 


Equitable Life (lowa): C. Craft Marks, 
formerly home office agency director with 
Guardian, has been appointed St. Louis 
general agent. 


Franklin Life: Charles E. Drew, Jr., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been promoted 
to area manager and Robert W. Ross 
advanced to state manager in Vermont. 

General agent appointments: Charles F. 
Hannagan, formerly assistant district man 
ager for John Hancock, at Haverhill, 
Mass.; John M. Vannice, formerly with 
Provident Life, at Redmond, Ore.; Ed 
ward Besser and Richard Shoemaker at 
York, Pa., both formerly division man- 
agers for Prudential. 

Manager William E. Harlow, Lakewood, 
Cal., has been named agency manager at 
Las Vegas, Nev. H. Stanley MacClary, 
formerly with Acacia, has been appointed 
district manager at Charlotte, N. C. 
while Robert C. Franke, formerly general 
agent for Berkshire, became associate 
manager at Philadelphia. Thomas J. 
Blank and Andre Spyker, new agents, will 
be associated with Mr. Franke. 


General American: Dean E. Williams, 
formerly with Pan American Life, has 
been appointed associate group actuary 
and will serve as manager of group actu- 
arial dept. and have supervision over it 
and group insurance administration dept. 
Maxwell J. Loose has been promoted to 
newly-created position of director of 
group sales at home office and is replaced 
as regional group manager for midwest 
by John R. Gilbert. Philip J. Anzalone, 
associate district group manager in Los 
Angeles, succeeds Mr. Gilbert as district 
group manager in San Francisco. 

Harold A. Doder has been named dis- 
trict group manager in Houston and 
Elmo R. Earls appointed assistant district 





group manager in Detroit. 
Ryan has been made group sales and 
service representative in Pittsburgh dis 
trict office. 

Rex D. Jeffrey has retired as director of 
agencies for west coast. 


Thomas ]. 


Gibraltar Life: R. F. Bunn has been 
named manager of Dallas home office 
agency and will be responsible for new 
business development in Dallas and north 
Texas area. Floyd Gish will continue to 
serve as Dallas general agent 


Gleaner Life: R. G. Ransford was re 
elected president for a third six-year term 


Great Southern: Clyde J. Cruse, Jr., has 
been named assistant manager of Okla 
homa City agency. 


Great-West: Supervisory appointments 
J. S. Burns, CLU, Vancouver; W 1. Mil 
ler, Toronto western; A. C. Mussellam, 
CLU, New Westminster, B. C.; T. R. 
Perkes, CLU, Torento 1; J. W. Peterson, 
north Texas branch, Dallas; and ( 1 
Pryer, St. Catharines, Ont. 

1. W. Stewart, CLU, has been appointed 
manager of northern Ontario branch in 
Sudbury and is succeeded as manager of 
Toronto north branch by J. R. Saint, 
CLU. 


HBA Life: James A. McPherson, formerly 
western regional supervisor for United 
Benefit Life, has been named supervisor 
of agencies. 


Holly & Co., Inc.: This firm and John M 
Riehle & Co., Inc., will operate a joint 
office at 41 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Each concern will retain individual cor 
porate identity while making their com 
bined resources available to their clients 


Home Life (N. Y.): Dr. Robert J. Ochrig 
has been named associate medical director. 

William N. Tolleson, Jr., has been ap 
pointed manager of Houston agency re 
placing Albert F. Brady, named associate 
manager of management development diy 
in Newark, N. J. A. Stanley Lewis has 
been appointed manager at Great Neck 
agency succeeding Bernie Albert, CLU, 
who will concentrate on personal produc 
tion and continue as assistant managet 


Homesteaders Life: Harold Andrew has 
been appointed home office field super- 
visor. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Warren F. 
Carr, formerly with Mass. Mutual, has 
been appointed territorial manager for 
central California and James W. Carter 
promoted to director of underwriting. 


Industrial Life (Can.): The 16th office 
has been opened in Montreal with Robert 
Desilets, CLU, as manager of new Beau- 
bien branch. 

Fernand Champagne, CLU, has been 
appointed agency field supervisor in 
Toronto and Hamilton areas and is re 
placed as manager of Toronto Danforth 
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branch by Charles A. Clarke. J. P. Le- 
mieux, CLU, has been named manager at 
Sherbrooke, Que., branch. 


John Hancock: £. Leroy Wood and Wil- 
liam A. Diman have been appointed 
associate controllers for agency accounting 
and general accounting areas, respectively. 

Mario J. Gada has been named super- 
visor of field training in Conn. and Long 
Island district agency region. A general 
agency has been established in Kalamazoo 
with Robert N. Cavanaugh promoted to 
general agent to serve southwestern Mich- 
igan, and another has been opened in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with Edwin M. Sugg, 
CLU, as general agent. 


Life & Casualty: Promoted: J. C. Ramage 
from staff manager in south Houston 
district to regional sales director for 
Texas; and M. L. Smith from regional 
sales director for Missouri to district 
manager in Hannibal, Mo. 


Life of North America: Jo/in J. Harney, 
formerly with John Hancock, has been 
appointed field manager in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Wayne K. Brenengen has been 
appointed manager in Munich, Germany. 

Ihe Miami Career Agency has moved 
to 101 E. Flagler St. (Fla.). 


Life of Virginia: Associate managers Jo 
seph W. Lumpkin, Jr., Miami, and Wil 
liam W. Sprouse, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
have been promoted to field training 
supervisors. 
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a Wav al or Ba OPS 
and Gatton Canely 


Remember the days when balloons, cotton candy, and ice cream were 
extremely important factors in your life? 
As we grow older, we think less about our childhood dreams and 
concentrate on present day realities such as future security 
Granted, balloons may have been more enjoyable subjects but even 
they would occasionally pop and change our world of make believe 
into a world of tears. This is a perfect analogy for our present world 
of realities. If a disaster were to strike your family, could you cope 
= with it? Or will a disaster shatter your “balloon of security.” 
The Federal Life Insurance Company of Chicago offers the finest 
Secured Income Plan in the insurance field today. This non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable plan is a combination of Life and 
Accident and Health—just the thing to protect your “Security 


Manager openings in Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
other prominent cities are available. If you would like further 
detals on selling this plan write: Emery Huff, Agency VP 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 


Chicago 46, Illinois 





QUALITY - 


‘our most important asset 


Union Life Insurance Company 
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HOME OFFICE: LITTLE ROCK 


Lincoln Liberty: James T. Burnett and 
Charles T. White have been named dis. 
trict managers of the Houston agency. 


Lincoln National: Lloyd I. Tompkins has 
been named to a supervisory post in the 
W. R. Beardslee agency, Montclair, N. |. 


Manhattan Life: Richard E. We 


, to 
merly supervisor for Russell B Knapp 
Agency of Mutual Benefit, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in New Y City 
at 140 W. 57th St., formerly Peyser \cency, 
\ssistant to the general agent ill be 
Martin Rosenberg, who served office 
manager since the death of Pricy 4. 


Peyser, general agent. 


Mass. Mutual: Promotions: J]. |Valte 
Reardon to associate director of ublic 
relations and sales promotion; / kW 


Hiller to assistant director of gro sales: 
ind Donald E. Hannigan, assistan: coun 
sel in law dept. 

\ new group office has been ened 
in Kansas City, Mo., with Wi » | 
Vilbier, Jr., as district group repicsenta 
tive 
Michigan Life: Claude W. Hovey, live R 
Crego and Richard G. Tonnemac! have 
joined general agent C. Dallas R/ioades 
in Lansing. Hovey and Crego have been 


operating the Hovey-Crego Insurance 
\gency in Lansing. 


Midland Mutual: General agent appoint 
ments: Dale E. Miller, CLU, in central 


Indiana (Indianapolis); and He G 
Rotell, CLU, at St. Paul. James R. Mav- 
field, whose agency has served central 
Indiana territory, is planning to concen 
trate on 14 counties west and north of 


Indianapolis. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Lioyd S. Ruland, 


formerly with N. Y. Life, has been ap- 
pointed district group manager of newly- 
opened office in Los Angeles to cover 


southern California and Arizona. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Joseph J. Melly, J 
CLU, has been promoted to director of 
contracts & compensation in the sales 
dept. and is succeeded as director of brok- 
erage sales by William M. Treharne, who 
was brokerage supervisor at New York 
(Myer) agency. 

Promoted to management training staff 
in home office sales dept.: John D. Everatt, 
assistant director of A & § sales, and Har- 
vey E. Mack, recruiting specialist, both at 
home office; Robert J. Gore, Charlotte 
N. C., Edward F. Brophy and Ralph S. 
Croskey, Jr.. New York City, James A 
Power, Anchorage, Alaska, and Julius F. 
Wagner, Billings, Mont., all were assistant 
agency managers. 

Norbert W. Schurhoff and Robert J. 
Heerdt have been appointed group and 
pension specialist and assistant specialist, 
respectively, at Chicago group office. 

\ new agency has been opened in 
Alexandria, Va., with William W. Larash 
as manager. 

Managers appointed: Jamed E. Gibson 
Knoxville (Tenn.) agency, succeeding 
irthur C. Livick, Jr., resigned; Anthony ] 
Lordi, Newark, replacing Curt M. Rosen 
berg, CLU, promoted to home office; / 
Edward Franzese, CLU, Flushing, succeed 
ing Mr. Lordi; and Martin P. Bleiman, 
one of Manhattan agencies, replacing Mr. 
Franzese 


Mutual Trust: 4rnold F. Hermeling, for- 
merly an agent for General American, has 
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been appointed general agent in Belle- 


ville, Il! 


Nationc! Travelers: Baird Detwiler has 
been appointed supervisor of agencies. 

Robe ]. Barber has been promoted to 
manager of agency accounting dept. re- 
jlacing Ray C. Duwelius, retired. Arnold 
Pille h been advanced to supervisor of 
planning and Howard Burman elevated 
to aud YT. 


New York Life: Harry L. Corbett has 
been promoted to assistant district group 
manager at Los Angeles and is succeeded 
as district group manager in Albuquerque 
by Donald M. Rising. District group man- 
ager Richard W. Clayton has been trans 
ferred to Philadelphia and is replaced 
at Salt Lake City by Joseph M. Newey. 
Messrs. Rising and Newey were formerly 
home office group representatives, respec 
tively, at New Orleans and Denver. 


North American Accident: Richard A 
Harrison has been named regional man 
ager. 

General agent appointments: Phillip E. 
Nathanson, San Antonio, Texas: Harvey 
E. Landry, Glendale, Ariz.; and James R. 
Turner, Portsmouth, Va. 

rhe B. L. Udell Agency has been named 
managing general agent for Phoenix 
(Ariz.) area; manager of the life and 
accident-health depts. is Rex B. West. 


North American Life (Ill.): MWilliam I 
Boyce, CLU, has been appointed regional 
agency superintendent. 


Northeastern Life: Murray Waldman has 
been appointed a general agent with 
offices at 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 


Northwestern Mutual: 7/iomas L. Callan 
has been elevated to assistant secretary in 
charge of advanced underwriting services 
with additional responsibilities in the 
area of benefit planning. Assistant sec 
retary Robert L. Peters, who has been in 
charge of administration of settlement 
options and annuities and their payments, 
has retired. 


Northwestern National: The White & 
Odell agency has become three separate, 
independent producing units: Minneapo- 
lis agency, WW. G. Preston, CLU, manager; 
Outstate Minnesota agency, L. F. Gunberg, 
manag and Baker agency (St. Paul), 
trnold P. Baker, CLU, manager. 

Gordon L. Williams has been appointed 
to newly-created position of sales develop- 
ment manager. 





Occidental Life (Cal.): The home office 
pension staff has been divided into two 
departments pension and pension service. 
\ssistant secretary Jra L. Browning, who 
managed the combined pension dept., will 
head the new pension dept. and C. James 
Sharpe has been named manager of pen 
sion service dept. Wayne W. Wilson has 
succeeded Mr. Sharpe as manager of group 
policy issuance dept. 

\ new monthly premium service dept. 
to process all ordinary premium collec- 
tions has been created and will be headed 
by John Fulton. Clarence Schenk re- 
places Mr. Fulton as manager of premium 
collection and recording. 

Harry Shaffer, formerly with N. Y. Life, 
has been named brokerage manager at 
El Paso, Texas. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Harry 4. Gump 


and John B. Cole have been named district 
managers at Dallas and Temple, ‘Texas. 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester ° 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Massachusetts 





PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST LOSS OF INCOME... 


... With N/W National Accident and Sickness Insurance 


How much will you earn between now and age 65? If you’re a man age 
35, for example, and earn $500 a month, your income will total $180,000 


by the time you reach 65... if you’re able to keep working. But what 
if you’re disabled by accident or sickness? 


You'll have far fewer worries about loss of income or large medical 
bills if you have N/W National’s Accident & Sickness or Major !Medical 
Insurance. These plans include the low-cost “Northwestern Special,” the 


unique “‘Professional Series” for the young executive or professional man, 


and the ‘Northwestern 65” which provides long-term disability benefits. 


Together, N/W National’s Life Insurance, Accident & Sickness, and 
Major Medical plans give you fully-rounded protection for your family’s 


standard of living . . . regardless of what happens to you. 
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N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


— 
fe NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


(Adapted from N/W National’s current Newsweek advertisement) 





Ohio State: General agent appointments: 
Warren T. Bloom, Rockford; Michael 
Breen, 2955 Seventh Ave., Northeast, and 
Joseph J. Acquaviva, 2945 Northwest 
100th St., both Miami; and Jack A. Brat- 
ton, formerly with M. E. Thompson 
Agency, Los Angeles. 


Old Line: Forest S. Talbot has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies. 


Old Republic: Milion H. Small has been 
appointed representative associated with 
K.F.S. Insurance of Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Charles A. Weghorst, life manager for 
George H. McShane Co., Inc., Homestead 
Park, Pa., has been appointed general 
agent. 


Pacific Fidelity: Jom D. Minton has 
been named manager at Covina, Cal., 


agency office. Ben H. Seal has been ap 
pointed manager of the new agency office 
opened at 4625 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, 
Cal. 


Pacific Mutual: Robert C. Board has been 
named a supervisor in the home office 
group insurance dept. 


Parks & Co.: Metro Agency has been 
established as a division of this Los An- 
geles firm for the sale of accident-health 
and special risk life and disability policies. 
The A & H div. has been appointed 
managing general agents by Beneficial 
Standard. Edward W. Brylant is manage1 
of A & H and life div. 


Patriot Life: Appointed general agencies: 
New York—The Pongo-Postol Agency, 
Ve ntinued 


on the next page) 
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113-55 Springfield Blvd., Queens Village 
headed by Laszlo L. Pongo and Earl L. 
Postol; The Mitchell D. Kolber Agency, 
233 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, headed by 
Vitchell D. Kolber; and The Zuckerman 
& Perry Agency, 12 Avenue S., Brooklyn, 
headed by Joseph Zuckerman and Sol 
Perry. New Jersey—The Michael Diglio 
\gency, Il Lock St., Newark, headed by 
Michael Diglio; and The I & S Agency, 
157 Union Ave., Paterson, headed by 
Samuel Ingenito and Joseph J. Santillo. 
Pennsylvania—The William B. Snyder 
Agency, 111 Glenwood Rd., Merion Sta 
tion, headed by W. B. Snyder. 


Pilot Life: General agent appointments: 
Charles A. Rice, formerly assistant man- 
ager for Mutual of N. Y., at Tampa, Fla.: 
Flay W. Sellers, formerly with Prudential 
in Greensboro, N. C., at Mobile, Ala.; 
and Daniel W. Lomax, formerly assistant 
general agent in Raleigh, N. C., with 
\etna Lile, at Atlanta (2nd), Ga. 


Provident Mutual: George K. Salt has 
been appointed manager of Houston 


agency and Raymond C. Hackett named 


manager of new agency opened in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


Prudential: Robert J. Bruce and R. Doug 
las Layton, CLU, have exchanged man 
agerships and are now at Baltimore south 
west and Wilmington, respectively. 
Republic National: William A. Scarbo- 
rough, Jr., has been named superintendent 
of accident-sickness agencies. 

Franklin W. Wilson has been appointed 
branch manager in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Riehle & Co., John M.: See Holly & Co., 


Inc. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Promoted and 
appointed officers: Robert W. Byron, as- 
sociate counsel; Robert M. Hamlin, assist 
ant treasurer; and Robert D. Lindsley, 
assistant controller. 


Shenandoah Life: Heman A. Marshall has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer. Joe 


W. Himes has been named 
comptroller. 


assistant 


Southern Provident: Jack Smith has been 
appointed district manager of the new 
northeast Texas agency in Mount Pleasant 
with Gerald Pate associated as an agent. 


State Mutual Life: William A. Bruno, 
Jr., and Martin E. Quinn have been ap 
pointed managers at Garden City and 
Rochester, N. Y., respectively. 


Sun Life of America: David T. Bunin 
has been appointed an assistant actuary, 
a post he formerly held for Baltimore Life. 

General agent appointments: John B. 
Contini, formerly with Lafayette Life, in 
Pleasantville, N. J.; and F. J. Obuchowski, 
formerly with Phoenix Mutual, in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Teachers Ins. & College Ret. Equities 
Fund: Promotions: Torrey D. Dodson, Jr., 
CLU, assistant vice president; George F. 
Keane, advisory officer; Leonard Brooks, 
Jr.. and Edward R. Fritchman, associate 
investment officers. 

New officer appointments: William N. 
Fisher, assistant mortgage officer; James T. 
McCartin, assistant group officer; and 
William T. Slater, assistant advisory offi- 
cel 


Travelers: Francis J]. Callery has been 
appointed assistant secretary in life dept. 

Life-accident-health agency department 
changes: D. Winston Williams, assistant 
superintendent of general agencies; Rich- 
ard D. Jervis, CLU, superintendent of 
agencies; Robert B. Safford, director of 
training; and Paul K. Browne, superin- 
tendent of special services, placed in 
charge of special services div. 


Unified Reserve: Is now located on 7th 
floor of Guaranty Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Union Mutual: Horace A. Record and 
William K. Tyler, both formerly with 
Conn. General, have been appointed as- 
sistant actuary and attorney in legal dept., 
respectively. 


United American (Ga.): Thomas J]. Me- 
Donald of Levittown has _ been 


; | named 
general agent in Pennsylvania. 


United Benefit Life: /. IV. Mello:. assist. 
ant secretary, has been named assistant 
vice president and Richard W. Erden- 
berger advanced to actuary. Conrad §. 
Young and Ernest E. McCandle have 
been named assistant vice presi its for 
agency and = accounting-service espec- 
tively. Myles M. Gray, William R. Wendt 
and J. H. Stephenson have been appointed 


assistant actuaries. Elected to bucdeet di- 
rector was Grage B. Rule. 

MVM. T. Crummer and Fred § iethe 
gained officer positions as investmc it sec. 
retaries and Ronald S. Salyards omes 
mortgage loan officer. John Egis was 
named group secretary, D. E. M t be- 


came assistant secretary and Wi m J. 
Moeschler was elected chief unde) \ rite: 


United Life & Acce.: Ficld manaccment 
vice president Herman V. Staeh CLU. 
has been assigned the complete cocrdina- 
tion of the Overseas sales organization as 
an integral part of the agency d¢pt. in 
addition to his present responsibility for 
stateside sales activities. Assisting | will 
be Ernest J]. Tsouros, Overseas zency 
secretary at home office. 

Harry W. Maddox, Lynchburg, \i., has 
been appointed home office field super 
visor in southeastern area of U. § 


Valley Forge: Glenn E. Johnson has been 
named life brokerage supervisor in Miami 
branch office. 


Washington National: George T. S/iorter, 
formerly Wilmington (N. C.) branch 
manager for Shenandoah Life, has been 
appointed general agent in Raleigh, N. C. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): Rees Pres 

ton has been advanced to director of 

junior activities replacing E. E. Howell, 

who was named director of public rela- 

tions succeeding Horace L. Rosenblum, 

now director of advertising and publicity 
a new post. 








l; iteqrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 
John D. Griffiths, Vice President, Director of Agencies 
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Investment Trends 


LESLIE O. COPELAND 
Executive Vice-President 
North American Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago 





A Good Investment Man 


He is one who gets up earlier, works 
harder, reads a lot of investment 
publications, attends all financial 
meetings, sits up nights figuring out 
the market while his competitor is 
sleeping and, if he does this, he will 
not only be much more successful than 
his competitor, but he will leave a 
larger estate . . . and much earlier. 











HE ANSWER TO “What is the 

Best Type of Investment to 
Make ?”’ changes from week to week. 
It is affected by our present day 
thinking on the trend of interest 
rates, on inflation and general busi- 
ness conditions, on the effect of the 
federal income tax and on our needs 
for extra earnings. A perfect invest- 
ment at the moment you are reading 
this is a high-grade noncallable tax- 
inter- 
common 


exempt security, bearing 6% 


est and convertible into 
stock for the life of the bond at the 
present market. I do not think such 
an investment is available, but we 
are always looking and hoping. 
Many changes have taken place in 
the type of investments made and 
many Fourteen 
years ago life insurance companies 


more are c ming. 


had 45.9% of their assets in govern- 
ment bonds; 
with the 


now, they have 6.7%, 
amount 
year. This change occurred mainly 


decreasing each 


because of the need for larger in- 
come. There is no safer place for 
money than in government bonds, 
but with our increases in 


other 


taxes, 
salaries and operating ex- 


penses, it was necessary to convert 


this money from government to other 
Most of 


higher yielding securities. 
this money was transferred. to in- 
dustrial bonds and mortgages. In- 
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dustrial bond holdings by life in- 
surance companies have increased 
twelve times, and mortgage loans 
more than tripled. 

Then, too, life insurance companies 
than 
ownership of real 


in the last six 
doubled 
estate investments and tripled their 


years more 


their 


common stock investments. ‘These 


securities offer a hedge against in- 
flation and a chance to participate in 
growing industries with the hope of 
obtaining appreciation in both in- 
come and price at some later date. 

There probably will be a gradual 
increase in the amount of common 
stocks owned by life insurance com- 
panies, especially as more companies 
interested in 
nuities and with the added tax ad- 
vantages under the new 
income tax law. This same law, how- 


become variable an- 


Federal 


ever, will make real estate invest- 
ments less attractive in the future 
unless they are of a type on which 
the depreciation fully 
amortization profits. 


offsets the 


Convertible bonds and convertible 
preferred stocks are the most sought 
after investments today. They have 
many advantages for the investor, as 
they usually give a satisfactory yield, 
have protection against early call, are 
amortizable and provide a_ hedge 
against inflation. If the investor be- 
lieves in the company and thinks it 
will prosper and grow, this is a 
means of participating in that growth 
on a_ sound illustrate, 
Reynolds Metals offered 4.72% con- 


basis. To 


vertible preferreds last spring at par. 
Today they are selling for 140. 
There have been numerous con- 
vertible debentures issued by smaller 
and less established companies. This 
has provided them with a means of 
obtaining money and has helped to 
satisfy the appetite of many an in- 


vestor. As long as the equity market 
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stays high and the rate of interest at 
its present level, we will probably 
continue to see many more con 
vertible issues. 

Another similar device is to issue 
bonds with warrants or stock options 
attached. These give the investor the 
right to buy the common stock of the 
company at a specified price during 
a certain period of time. While this 
method requires the investing of ad 
ditional money to obtain the com- 
mon stock, it still «affords most of 
the advantages of convertible bonds. 

A little over a year ago we in- 
$150,000 
whose debentures had attached war- 


vested with a concern 
rants, giving us a favorable call on 
the common stock. Today the value 
of our warrants is close to $100,000, 
which if sold would be that much 
profit over and above the 6% return 
I think 
this well illustrates how some war- 


on the original investment. 


rants or convertible privileges can 
be of considerable value. 


Terms of Redemption 


Another recent 
years is the improvement in terms of 


development in 
redemption. We now try to buy 
bonds and invest in mortgages that 
are noneallable for a limited num- 
ber of years and after that at premi- 
ums equal to about one year’s in- 
terest. While many of us are buying 
a limited number of FHA and VA 
loans, the volume of conventional 
residential loans available to us is 
decreasing steadily. This is due 
mainly to the competition of the sav 

ings and loan associations and other 
investors. 

The type of conventional mort- 
gage made today by most life in- 
surance companies is quite different 
from that in the past ; it is amortized, 


(Continued on the next paae 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 


Investment Trends—Continued 

has better call provisions and often 
includes attractive clauses or the 
credit of the lessee. For instance, 
some conventional mortgages are be- 
ing made which contain a clause giv- 
ing the investor the right to increase 
the rate of interest at a later date if 
conditions warrant it. Other mort- 
gages, such as those on shopping 
centers, have been made whereby the 
rate of interest may be increased if 
the income on the mortgaged prop- 
erty correspondingly increases. 

I have heard of still other mort- 
gages which have a convertible fea- 
ture or warrants attached, giving the 
same advantages as the convertible 
bonds previously mentioned. It is 
possible that in the future more com- 
mercial and industrial loans of this 
type will be considered. 


Long-term Leases 


The majority of conventional 
loans made by the North American 
are on properties leased to national 
concerns. These companies have 
signed long-term leases with fixed 
rentals. For a large part, we base 
our loan on the credit of that com- 
pany after ascertaining that the mini- 
mum rental will cover interest, 
principal, taxes, insurance and main- 
tenance. We believe these to be de- 
sirable investments and we are able 
to make such loans in larger amounts 
and with less servicing cost. With 
the rent money coming to us directly 
from the lessee, eliminate sending 
notices, receipts, etc. which again 
reduces collection costs. 

Insurance departments of many 
states provide the industry with so- 
called “catchall” provisions, which 
means that investments can be made 
aggregating not more than 5% or 
10% of the company’s assets, of 
types and categories not authorized 
elsewhere in the laws. Most com- 
panies use this to make investments 
which they consider fundamentally 
sound, bearing a good rate of in- 
terest, but which do not qualify un- 
der other sections. As an illustra- 
tion, recently we considered a loan 
on personal. furniture, fixtures and 
equipment for a large restaurant 
chain. It would be set up perhaps 
like an equipment trust with us hold- 
ing the title to this equipment and 





then renting it back over a period 
of time. The main security, of 
course, would be the credit of the 
lessee. We did not consummate the 
the transaction, but such deals are 
available at very attractive rates of 
interest plus a residual sale value at 
the expiration of the time. 
While the benefit varies 
company to company, man) 


from 
f them, 
especially stock life insurance com- 
panies, will no doubt increase their 


amount of purchases of 1 inicipal 
bonds and, possibly, common and 
preferred stocks because of the added 


advantage given them under the new 
Federal income tax law. It s!iould be 
noted that the rate of return on all 
investments (before Federal income 
tax) received by all life insurance 
companies in 1947, was 2.88°%. This 
year it will be very close to 4 

There seems to be an urgeiit desire 
on the part of all life insurance com- 
panies’ investment men to obtain 
larger and larger returns on their 
investments. All of which is fine, 
provided we are not sacrificing too 
much in quality. There is a need 
for larger returns on investments. 
To me, it is about the only way in 
which a life insurance company can 
increase its income. Agency ex- 
penses are continually increasing, 
home office operating costs are in- 
creasing and taxes have increased. 
Yet, none of us has thought of in- 
creasing the premiums on _ the 
policies we sell. Therefore, the 
margin of profit is getting smaller 
and the only way that some of these 
increased costs can be offset is by 
larger returns on investments. 

The investment trend today is 
towards a safe security which will 
pay the largest return obtainable, 
will stay in our portfolio for a long 
time, then, if possible contain pro- 
visions that may result in additional 
income or profit at some later date. 
All future investment decisions will 
also carefully consider the effects 
of the new Federal income tax law. 





GRANTS MADE 


EQUITABLE OF New York has again 
made grants aimed at improving 
faculty salaries at privately-sup- 
ported liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities to 125 educational institu- 
tions. The grants total $125,000. 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


LAST YEAR WAS more active with 
respect to Federal matters in which 
the life insurance business has an 
interest than any year since the 
Washington office of the Life In- 
surance Association of America was 
established, Eugene M. Thore, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
association, reported at the annual 
meeting held in New York. 


Activity Obscured 


Preoccupation of the insurance 
business with the life insurance com- 
pany tax problem may have obscured 
Federal activity in many _ other 
areas he stated. However, his com- 
prehensive report embraced more 
than a score of other significant 
Washington developments, ranging 
from the O’Mahoney hearings to 
such subjects as variable annuity 
litigation and regulation, welfare and 
pension plan disclosure regulations, 
health insurance legislation and 
other social security matters, housing 
and mortgage lending, investments 
and interest rate considerations, 
sales of insurance to military per- 
sonnel and legislation affecting the 
employment status of insurance 
agents. 

Reviewing the O’Mahoney Com- 
mittee hearings, Mr. Thore observed 
that a report of the Committee is ex- 
pected shortly and noted that, “the 
future plans of the subcommittee are 
uncertain. At various times in the 
past, subcommittee officials have 
stated an interest in studying insur- 
ance merges, tie-in sales of credit 
insurance with loan transactions, the 
extra-territorial nature of some state 
laws, and certain aspects of the life 
insurance business. ... It seems 
likely, however, that the future 
course of the subcommittee study 
will not be made known until some 
time after the first of the year. 


Difficult to Predict 


“It is similarly difficult to predict 
the extent to which the subcommit- 
tee may interest itself in the life in- 
surance business. On a number of 
occasions in the past subcommittee 
officials have stated their intention 
to include life insurance in the study. 
References have been made to such 
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matters as the size and economic 
power of life insurance companies, 
their investment practices, their pos- 
sible influence over other industries 
through their investments, and the 
broad question of whether policy- 
holders are receiving the maximum 
life insurance benefits at the lowest 
possible cost. More specific infor- 
mation concerning the involvement 
of the life insurance business must, 
however, await further 
ments.” 


develop- 


Developing at length the issues 
involved in variable annuity litiga- 
tion and SEC regulation, Mr. Thore 
stated that ultimately a number of 
basic issues must be resolved. For 
the time being at least, he said, it is 
clear that the SEC will have some 
jurisdiction over variable contracts 
of the nature considered by the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision. 

Discussing health insurance pro- 
posals similar to the Forand Bill, 
Mr. Thore reviewed the history of 
this type of legislation. He con- 
cluded that: “The short-range out- 
look for defeating this legislation is 
hopeful. The long-range outlook for 
some further government participa- 
tion in medical care for the aged is 
not nearly so clear. One possibility 
for resolving the pressures pro and 
con would be the emergence of a 
political compromise whereby hos- 
pital care alone would be provided. 
Such a bill has already been intro- 
duced. . . 


Senate Situation Differs 


“The present focus of activity is 
in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If the Committee were to ap- 
prove the Forand Bill, it would 
probably pass the House under a 
closed or limited rule. Conversely, 
if voted down in Committee it would 
be virtually impossible under exist- 
ing House procedures to attach the 
proposal to any other social security 
legislation which might be reported 
for consideration. The situation is 
not the same in the Senate inasmuch 
as there is unlimited debate on all 
issues and despite possible unfavora- 
ble Committee action, the proposal 
could be added to some other piece 
of social security legislation on the 
Senate floor.” 


INSURANCE FINANCING 


CLosE TO $3,000,000,000 of state and 
local government financing in the 
U. S. is provided by life insurance 
policyholders, through their policy 
funds invested by U. S. life insur- 
ance companies, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 


“Tn an era of economic expansion, 
the capital funds of the nation’s life 
insurance companies have played a 
significant role in the development 
of a wide variety of state and com- 
munity service including educational 
facilities, transit systems, streets and 
arterial highways, toll roads and 
turnpikes, sewer and water systems, 
and the rapidly growing civic recre- 
ational centers,” said the Institute. 
The aggregate holdings in state, 
county and municipal bonds and the 
securities of public authorities at 
mid-year 1959 were over three times 
the amount invested ten years ago. 
In that period there was an increase 
of over $2,000,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate of life insurance funds on loan 
to state and local governments in the 
U. S. These holdings accounted for 
about 2.7 percent of the life com- 
panies’ aggregate investments as of 
June 30th. 

According to the Institute, a sur- 
vey of the state and local bond port- 
folios of the life companies shows 
that there is a wide geographic dis- 
tribution of these investments. Also 
some companies have a greater per- 
centage of their state and local bond 
holdings in particular categories 
such as turnpikes or educational fa- 
cilities than have the others. 

A random cross-country listing of 
the public services financed by life 
company funds would include the 
flood control and water conservation 
projects in the Southwest, class- 
rooms, student unions and dormi- 
tory facilities in colleges throughout 
the country, the New Orleans civic 
center, the five-mile long Mackinac 
River bridge in Michigan, the twin 
Niagara and St. Lawrence projects 
—one of the largest hydro-electric 
developments in the world—turn- 
pikes and toll roads stretching from 
coast to coast, and in communities 
from Maine to California, schools, 
parks, playgrounds, town halls, li- 
braries and many other types of civic 
facilities. 
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GROUP RETIREMENT PLANS 


THE GROUP CONCEPT has been one 
of the basic principles underlying 
the Simpson-Keogh individual re- 
tirement legislation since the earliest 
days of its consideration by Con- 
gress, Eugene M. Thore, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, told the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association in Montreal re- 
cently. 


Discussing the background of the 
present Simpson-Keogh measure, 
Mr. Thore said that the first indi- 
vidual retirement bills, then called 
the Reed-Keogh bills, were intro- 
duced in Congress in 1951 asa result 
of a Congressional committee study 
three years previous which dealt 
with the tax treatment of retirement 
programs for self-employed indi- 
viduals. The 1951 bills, he stated, 
were limited to association groups 
with the funds to be handled by a 
bank as trustee. 


In 1952, Mr. Thore continued, life insurance or annuity contragts 
the American Life Convention, the Whether this individual approach 
Life Insurance Association of will be more popular than the orig. 
America and the National Associa- inal association group approach re. 
tion of Life Underwriters testified mains to be seen,” Mr. Thore stated. 
at Congressional hearings on this The LIAA official also told the 
legislation and objected to the pro- meeting that this past year has seen 
vision limiting funding to a bank more action in Washington on mat- 
trustee arrangement. As a result of ters of interest to the life insurance 
the 52 hearings new bills were in- business than any other year of its 
troduced which made clear that a_ history. He listed such eveiits as the 
trustee could buy a group annuity adoption of the permaneni income 
contract and that individuals could tax law; Supreme Court c:nsidera- 
buy annuity contracts directly from tion of the premium paynunt test: 
insurance companies, Mr. Thore the O'Mahoney anti-trust | -arings: 
stated. Finally, in 1957 the bill the Supreme Court and SE‘ actions 
specifically made life insurance pol- on variable annuities; cons: eration 
icies eligible. by the Supreme Court of tie ques- 

tion of Federal jurisdiction «er mail 

“Regardless of one’s attitude to- order advertising; legislatiy. action 
ward group contracts, in this area on bills affecting inflationar\ forces: 
we are dealing with legislation which Korean veterans’ NSLI leg: slation: 
in its very origin contemplated plans the Federal employee healti: insur- 
created by groups of individuals. ance measure; hearings  n_ the 
Through the efforts of the insurance Forand health insurance bil', and a 
business the legislation has been ex- House amendment to an income tax 
panded to permit individuals to set measure affecting the treatment of 
up their own retirement plans foreign branches of life insurance 
through the purchase of individual companies as foreign corporations, 
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APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Medical Director 


Dr. John W. Avera, Jr. has been appointed medical 
director of this company. 


BANKERS UNION LIFE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 
New Address 


This company has moved into its new home office 
building at 200 Josephine Street in the Cherry Creek 
Shopping area. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Purchases Company 


The Beneficial Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of this company, has 
purchased the Vermont Accident Insurance Company, 
Rutland. The name, management and entire personnel 
of the Vermont Accident will be retained. 


CITADEL LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


New Company 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission for registra- 
tion of 60,000 shares of common stock, par value $10, 
which will be offered to the public at $20 per share. The 
stock will be sold through the efforts of company of- 
ficers. The company was organized by Hasneh Insur- 
ance Company, Migdal Insurance Company, Ltd. and 
Zion Insurance Company, Ltd., all of which are or- 
ganized under the laws of Israel. 


M. B 


The new president is 


Pomrock, who is a director and manager of 
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Hasneh Insurance Company. The company will not 
write any business until the paid-up capital equals $1,- 
200,000 and it has received its license from the New 
York State Insurance Department. Organizers of the 
company have already contributed $848,500 to capital 
and surplus. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Changes 


Daniel H. Quigg, secretary of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company since 1950, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the consolidated group acci- 
dent and sickness and the new group life department 
which is being established. This will combine the per- 
sonnel and services of the Columbian National and the 
Hartford Accident. Mr. Quigg will be assisted by Wil- 
let K. 
Wrenn, assistant secretary ; 


Boger, Jr., second vice-president; Thomas G. 
and Allie V. Resony, as- 
sistant actuary. Martin W. Davenport has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Columbian and Dr. Ferris J. 
Siber, assistant medical director. 


CONSTELLATION LIFE Insurance Company 
Norfolk, Virginia 


New Company 


This company was incorporated September 3 and li- 
censed October 13 with paid-in capital of $300,000 and 
surplus of $337,500, The home office is located at 163 
West Olney Road. James M. Williams is president. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cash Dividends to Stockholders 


This company paid its regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share and an extra dividend of $0.20 per 
share December 15 to stockholders of record Decem- 


ber 1. 


DAKOTA MUTUAL LIFE and Casualty 
Company, Yankton, South Dakota 


New Company 


This new mutual life insurance company has been 
formed with headquarters at 214 West 3rd Street, 
Yankton, S. D, It was formed without a paid-in capi- 
tal, with surplus of $100,000. President is Walter H. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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DAKOTA MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Johnston. The company was incorporated May 13, 1959 
and licensed September 21. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


Davidson Sommers, who is presently serving as vice- 
president of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, will become senior vice-president and 
general counsel, effective February 1. Warner H. 
Mendel, vice-president and counsel-investments, and 
Leo D. Fitzgerald, vice-president and counsel-insur- 
ance, have been named vice-presidents and general so- 
licitors, also effective February 1. 


GENERAL LIFE Insurance Corporation of 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New Vice-President 
Fred G. Raymond, who has headed the Milwaukee 


office of the North American Life and Casualty Com- 
pany’s consumer credit life insurance division for four 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...f0rinsurance men from everywhere! 














THE FAMOUS 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


RECENTLY SERVING 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 


with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. [f .. Wester & Southern Life Insurance 


State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Central Life Assurance 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
National Life Insurance 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 
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years, has been elected vice-president in charge of this 
company’s consumer credit and group life insurance dj. 
visions, 





GEORGIA LIFE AND HEALTH Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New President 
Thomas O. Ward, formerly assistant vice-president 
of Gulf Life Insurance Company of Jacksonville, Fla, 


has been elected president of this company succeeding 


W. L. Bryan, who is now vice-chairman of the board. 


GIRARDIAN Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
Roger F. Garrels, formerly California regional man- 


ager, has been appointed vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies for this company. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
A $.12™% per share semi-annual cash dividend was 


distributed December 30, 1959 to stockholders of record 
December 7. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Stock Dividend 


A 1 for 11 stock dividend was paid December 18 to 
stockholders of record November 30. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Executive Vice-President 
J. Finlay Allen, who was formerly senior vice-presi- 


dent, has been advanced to executive vice-president 0 
this company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Portland, Oregon 


New Company 


This company was licensed September 16th with 
capital and surplus of $2,260,000. Headquarters will 
I I | 
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be at 105 High Street, N.E., Portland. Henry A. 
Buehner is chairman of the board and Hugh Earle, 
president The company will issue life, health and ac- 
cident in Oregon for the present, but hopes to expand 


nation-wide in the future. 


INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Purchases Great Western 
New Address 


This company has purchased the Great Western Life 
of San Antonio, Other mergers are planned. 

This company has moved into its new home office 
building, which is located at 5650 Kirby Drive in Hous- 
ton. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 

CARDINAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Reinsurances 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident has offered $12,- 
500,000 for all the outstanding stock of the Carolina 
Life Insurance Company. Also Kentucky Central re- 
insured all of the outstanding business of Cardinal Life 
Insurance Company, effective November 10, 1959. This 
transaction increased by $16,000,000 the amount of life 
insurance Kentucky Central now has in force. 

W. E. Burnett, Jr., formerly assistant secretary, has 
been named secretary-treasurer of Kentucky Central to 
succeed Karl F. Wirth, who resigned because of illness. 

A cash dividend of $1.50 per share was paid on all 
outstanding stock of Kentucky Central as of November 
24, 1959. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 


lafayette, Indiana 
New President 
M. V. Goken, presently agency vice-president, will 


Ss : . ; l 
ecome president February lst succeeding Jacob W. 
Link, who will retire. 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
New Company 


_ This new company has been formed through the ef- 
lorts of Troy V. Post, who is president and controlling 
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‘WOW! What a sales builder! United 
Life's new REPLY-O-LETTER local direct- 
mail package lets me: set my own mailing 
schedule, choose my own letters promot- 
ing United Life's modern plans, complete- 
ly pre-sell prospects, then close the sale 


with the best in tested sales promotion 
material |" 


Free REPLY-O-LET- 
TER road atlas 
premium offer 
really motivates 
prospects to act 
and act fast. 


it 


UNITED LIFE AND ~~ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE @ ESTABLISHED 1913 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., United Life, 
| White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES oe ie Conn., Del.,* D. C.: 
Ind.,* La., Me., Md.,* Mass., Mich.,* N. H., c..* Ohio,* Pa.,* 
R. ‘se V8, * Va.* 


* General Agency Opportunities Available. 
Overseas Territories Available. 
Brokerage Opportunities Available. 





stockholder of American Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and Edwin W. P a Los An- 
geles oilman. The new company will specialize in low 
cost-high value life and group insurance, and has opened 
its home at 4282 Wilshire Boulevard, An- 
geles, California. The other directors in addition to 
Mr. Post, who is president, and Mr. Pauley, Fred- 
Levy, Jr., Beverly Hills real estate developer ; 
Thatcher, director of Union Bank and Trust 
Co.; and Claude L, Cameron, vice-president and secre- 
tary of Pauley Petroleum, Inc. Bernard P. Mazel will 
be vice-president in charge of civilian business, and 
M. M. Shaw is vice-president in charge of military busi- 
ness. John Gilchrist, who 
American Life Insurance Company, 
and actuary of the new company. 


auley, 


office Los 
are; 
erick 
George A. 


was formerly actuary of 


is vice-president 


MUNICH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Company 
This company has been formed as a wholly owned 


subsidiary of a group of four German insurance com- 
panies headed by the Munich Reinsurance Company of 
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MUNICH AMERICAN—Continued 


Munich. The company will have initial capital and sur- 
plus of $3,300,000 and plans to conduct a life reinsur- 
basis in the United 


ance business on a nation-wide 


States. 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Address 


This company has moved into its new offices at 230 


North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 
Directors have recommended that stockholders at the 


approve a 10% stock divi 
5% each were paid in the 


annual meeting in February 
dend. Stock dividends of 
spring of 1958 and 1959. 


OBB BABA I 
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porn .50 European Incl. — 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Compan, 


California, Los Angeles, California 
Executive Promotions 


William B. Stannard, 
agencies since 1952, 
dent, and Earl Clark, second vice-president i 
1959, 


vice-president it 
has been elected senior: 


harge of 
Ic€-presi- 
he agency 
ted vice- 


department since January, has been « 


president. 


PILGRIM NATIONAL LIFE !nsurance 
Company of America, Chicago, Ill. 


Expansion Program 


100,000 shares of the 
this company plan 
additional states. N: 
commissions will be deducted from the sale « 


Through sale of mpany’s 


stock at $5 per share, extend 


operations into fifteen rokerage 
the stock 
as it is being sold directly by the company ainly to 
existing stockholders. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Changes 
1as been 


office 


resident 


T. K. Williams, formerly assistant secretary, 


named vice-president and coordinator of home 
services. John Fox Hope has been named vice 


and associate general counsel of this company 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Stock Split and Dividend 


The capital of this company was increased from $/, 
500,000 to $10,000,000, comprising 2,000,000 
of $5, by a two for one stock split and a 
stock dividend, distributed to shareholders of 
record November 24, 1959. A quarterly cash dividend 
of $0.20 per share will be paid January 11, 1960 t 
shareholders of record December 31, 1959. The previ- 
ous quarterly dividend rate had been $0.45 per share 


shares, 
par value 
3314% 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE Insurance Company 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
New Company 

This company has been licensed with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal and surplus. S. Dwight Parker, 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 


Best’s Life News 


president of the 
Company, has 
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been elected chairman of the board of this newly formed 
member of the Springfield-Monarch Companies. Frank 
S. Vanderbrouk, president of Monarch Life Insurance 


Company, has been elected president. 


STATE RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New President 

Warner Washington, formerly president of the Con- 
tinenta! Life Insurance Company of Fort Worth, has 
been elected president of this company to succeed Sam 
H. Weatherford, who has retired. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Control Purchased 


A group of Chicago businessmen has purchased the 
controlling interest of this company. Allan A. Freeman, 
insurance attorney and former 48th ward alderman, is 
the new president of this company, and Charles E. St. 
Louis has been named executive vice-president. It is 
reported that the purchase price was $430,000. 


‘ 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


20-24 
24-25 
28-30 


Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Midyear, Brown, Louisville. 
Society of Actuaries, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Life Office Management Assn., Debit Ins. Forum, St. Charles, 
New Orleans. 


APRIL 


11-13 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Acc. & Sickness Mgt., Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


15-16 Kansas State Assn. of Life Undw., Broadview, Wichita. 


new directors 


Appalachian National Life (Tenn.): W. E. Newell, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
Canada Life (Ontario): Ell more C. Patterson, senior vice- 


president of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of | 


New York. 
Equitable Life (N. Y.): William H. Avery, Jr., Chicago at- 


torney; J. Raburn Monroe, New Orleans attorney; and 


David Rockefeller, vice-chairman of the board of the | 


Chase Manhattan Bank of New York. 


Maryland Life (Md.): John A. Luetkemeyer, vice-president | 


and director of The Equitable Trust Company and Robert 
D. Black, chairman of the board and president of the 
Black and Decker Manufacturing Company. 

Old Line Life (Wisc.}: E. W. Beresford, secretary. 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (N. Y.): Rich- 


ard A. Lester, professor of economics at Princeton Uni- | 


versity; Jacob B. Taylor, executive vice-president for 


tinance of the General Telephone and Electronics Corpo- 
ration: and Otto C. Richter, chief actuary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


For January, 1960 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE | MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
OF THESE CITIES? | BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
| General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 














| SHREVEPORT, LA. 











| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| 
| | JACKSON, Miss. | 


| If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
| AMERICAN is the Company for |_ MERIDIAN, Miss. | 


| YOU! 














| COLUMBIA, S. C. | 








| %& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
| we EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


| a TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 
AND BONUSES 


| Je THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 














| AMARILLO, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


| PIONEER AMERICAN 


OMPA 








NY 








Handiome neu 
| Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate Gold-embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
° leatherette; 
$3.00 each, ee 
postpaid holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 

Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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LAST SIX 





EDITORIAL 
Meereeet & THOM TRPOTIOMCS oc ic cccvsces ce vcwccsvescscseve Sept. 13 
ag aa a iale nin bul VG 0 Sa eelny wea nein OLE Aug. 14 
ee tn on kt Skins etaiee eet e Whe esiae .Aug. 14 
ee ao tad be cada had des eae Cees Vereen Nov. 13 
eg ES See es eee Jan. 11 
rr we. ccc cewieteh es ebenéendeswa coke + Dec. 13 
Life Insurance Stocks ........ccscesveces eueneetetall Aug. 12, Nov. 15 
9 6 5. cane ds ok oeivicin es. bude ae eee maen Aug. 14 
Tax Bite Is Deep Aug. 14 
Twenty-year Net : Oct. 15 
Variable Annuities Pass July 15 
Using the Tireless Mailman ; Jan. 13 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 

Accelerating Development—Robert F. Dineen ..... weeladacgels. aa 
Apartment House Mortgages—-George W. Warnecke zis ae bo a 
Appraisal of Respiratory Conditions 

S.A SD 8 ear As ete Cee arale wate Jan. 14 
Auditors and Automation—Charles F. Grody .............. Sept. 105 
Aviation Underwriting—Frank H. David ...............45. Sept. 14 
Are We Losing Our Pers ective ?—Frederic W. Ecker .......4 Aug. 25 

3asic Goals of American Economy, The—Carrol MV. Shanks ..Nov. 29 
Challenge to Management—W. She TE re Oct. 20 
Changing Economy, RntWrOhie EE. TRQVE << onc ccs ccc cacvsccecced Aug. 43 
Continuing Education—John C. Morris .............. . Nov. 
Debit Agent’s Market, The—Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. ........ Oct. 25 
Decade of Opportunity, A—H. C. Reeder ....... aa ie ame eae Jan, 25 
Doctor and Insurance, The—Gunnar Gundersen, M.D. ........Jan. 2 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel ................ Nov. 88 


Financial Selection—D. T. Weir ................ PRR? Ania Dec. 18 
Financing Hospital & Medical Care—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ..Sept. 69 











MONTHS 


Data Processing Personnel—A. J. Regenburg, IASA .. ept. 43 
Document and Audit Control—W. R. Still, I1.A.S.A. .... ug. 63 
Forces That Feed Automation—Ralph C. Graves ...... pt. 50 
Function of Automation, The—Gilbert L. Kerr ....... Oct. 61 
Is Executive Training a Passing Fad?—Guy Fergason Dee, 55 
Management Dec isions—G ea. eee ere Julyd5, \ug. 59 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) ............ n. 44 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) ................. in. 60 
Preparing for Examinations—Joseph R. Glennon ....... fan. 5t 
eB ee ee .+e- Jan, 45 
Sandwiches for a Computer—Herbert T. Cherry ........ et. 67 
ONT WUb MUUOOINONOND roc cccicccsdccc sents setwetes ‘ Dee, 65 
Solving the Disbursement Problem .................ec000: bet. 53 

MID. 66.5. o:F0b KO Swen uc 0a:088 6646044 Oe bedeeeeesenes pt. 3 
Value of Personal Contacts—Guy Ferqgason .............. ; pt. 38 
TD TD KcGthns ccddaeramae ere saaseien sedoane ig. 67 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Part II—Business, Life, A. & S., Group Ins., & 


PI ao raeedes Ste Wnt Sok Oatd 1 Seva dk re. aes o's aves. July 32, Aug. 33 
Part IlI—Law, Trusts, & Taxation ............ Sept. 29, Oct. 33 
Part IV—Economics and Finance ................. Nov. 33, Dec. 33 


Part V—The Practice of Life Underwriting 

NI EIEN <5. aint ities aiv.0rs dbwcdinaeiesaeiosee Selec - 
Cutting Paperwork Costs—-Charles EF. Hallenberg ....... 
Dual Licensing of Agents—Robert A. Rennie 
Full-Time Job, A 
I Still Think So! 
NN I I att ed eh nie wren ta Ube ees Gleb gy hiarwet GG en 6 « 
New Saleman, The—Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. .....0.-.eeeee0s 
Problem of Lapses—Sam G. Shakelford, C.L.1 
Proper Prospecting and Dignity—R#. KA. 


SEY fags at hcher the an eae a ele ohiens 
Guy D. Doud 





Lindop eee 





ne of The Income Tax Act of 1959 Punch Card Stretching (IASA)—Hovward H. Brightman ....Dee. 61 
I ee a bas Revival of Faith, A—Stanley R. Wayne ..........--eee8- et. 79 
How Inflation Has Hurt Me—Jay B. Horrocks ............5 Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer ...........2.+0005 \ug. 18 
Income Tax Problems—John R. Herzfeld .............000000: Sales Philosophy—J. D. Anderson ...........++220+: wooo. Opt. T7 
Investment Trends—Leslie O. Copeland ...... a airaingudiow alien Up-to-the-Minute Facts—George Hulme ...........0ceeee0es ec. 69 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (monthly) ........ Where Are We Going?—S. S. Huebner .........-.ceeeeees Oct. 18 
Measures for Management—James P. Moere, Jr. Why Agency Communications Go Wrong—Howard D. Shaw Jan. 18 
Mental Health Insurance—John D. Porterfield, M.D Why Not Go All The Way ?—Chester Elson .............04.- Met. 81 
New Ideas to Fit New Patterns—Walter 0. Menge 
ce a 0, ME oc ccstrtecececcvecescveceoed 
Payment of Claims—Lawrence B. Gilman ......... MISCELLANEOUS 
Policy for Policyholders, A—R. Lee Smith ..............+045 
Prepaid Dental Services—J. F. Follmann, Jr. .............+4. Dec. A eae cin cian olaie ssid wiv a sale ake Haken Jan. 6 
Problem of Alcohol, The—Chester F. Barney ..... . CIRIEG PIOUONORMIDES: «5.5 5.5.5.5 5:0 so oe oc core cece cvenasda Jan. § 
Why Major Medical Expense Insurance ?—Charles E. Ray ...Oct. 28 Gompany Sales Records ...................2... 2. eee eee Jan, 64 
Conventions Ahead .............. Sav d Sain eae oar aiaeo irae oa Jan. § 
Home Office and Field Appointme RO OE ies Jan. 88 
OFFICE METHODS Insurance Stock Quot: ations ASO Ten ee PARP REE Jan. 4 
ee nek wane nd da Cadavew SesnInkaeeney Cea Jan 4 
Are Executives Overpaid?—Guy Fergason 55 Monthly Life Sales ..... Mb AAD ETCR ESO aE eC Rs eee Jan 5 
Around the Office (monthly) .....c.ccccccccccccceces 17 I ete es oo alias eld siete ne eee Jan. 95 
setter Letters, Easy As A, B, C ......... wae 57 I Nossa: haa) ov cs etc ro a WS Acasa do Ue k aobTa mee aT Jan. 24 
Bookkeeping Solution—Joseph I. Hosey .............. oocss Oe CUNO ceieciscecesee RES Anse ae Spas wiwdc egragri ese econ Jan. 64 
RS ee eee raewes an. 48 al atin Ke Race har einer OCHS RCC WATS CSU Sar Oe Jan. 6 
Calculation of Dividends ..........sscecseese see Oe NE SERIO Sis cccwee ccc cesciswianeeges Jan. 91 
Communications—Guy Fergason .........0cceeeeees 47 eT re ere eee Jan. 8 
COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1959) 
Acme United Life, Atlanta Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. California Life, Oakland 
(New Agency Vice-president) ..Oct. 103 Cd er June 115 (New Comptroller) ............. Oct. 108 
Aetna Life, Hartford i | a eee Nov. 103 (New President) ..............+-Nov. 18 
Oe OS eee Aug. (Medical Director) ...............d Jan. 91 California Union, Los Angeles 
(Increased Cash Dividend) loct. 103 Associates Life, Indianapolis (Enters Life Field) .............. Nov. 108 
(Proposed Stock Split & ~ (New Executive Vice-president) July 103 ‘ardin: ul Life, Louisville 
og ) errr rr ce Oct. 103 , ~ Wi ; ie Sie (Reinsured by Kentucky Central)..Jan. 9 
: “ (Merger With Disability Income einai aa ‘ . 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton GSAS arenes ae aus July 103 Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Dividend Action Correction) ...Sept. 119 (Moves Home Office) ............04 Aug. 99 eapeneh Peete” SRE TEA ws 
American General Life, Houston > : om es (Proposed Purchase) .............Jan. 98 
(Executive Promotion) ........ Oct. 103 _——_ ee 7 Ass: Dec. 107. Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 


acksonville 
(Purchases Fire & Casualty Co.) .Nov. 103 


American Heritage Life, J Atlantic Southern 


San Juan 


(New Assistant to the President) .Aug. 99 
Central States Life, Houston 


American Income Life, Indianapolis , (Dividends to Stockholders) .-..Jduly 103 fT rn ea Gey eae Nov. 104 
;altimore Life, Baltimore Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Promotion) ........... Aug. 99 cet ae s —— pee 4 é ‘a 
(Executive Changes) ......... ..-Nov. 103 (Capital Increased ) June 115 
American Investment, Nashville lew Vi -reside ae , ewe wie eee ae Tee SSS H SS 
(New Vice President) ............ Dee. 107 Citadel Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 . ¢ 

(TO -MOENE onic ccnccccs ces Sept. 119 3ankers National Life, Montclair _ (New Company) ........seeeeeeeee Jan. 91 

(New Agency Director) (rane Nov. 103 eae Oct. 103 The C itadel Life, Spartanburg : 
American Investors Life, Houston tankers Union Life, Denver Ss (Enters Ordinary Field) ......... Nov. 104 

(Acquisition Proposed) ...........4 Aug. 99 St SD. con enocd cci'evcescent Jan. 91 ba 4 Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston . 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Nov. 103 Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles (R a phi. ya i Pea tal snus. 
American Liberty Life, Jackson oe July 103, (Re . ree Life. Atl nvestors) ..Nov. 

(New Vice- President and Sec’y) .June 115 EE OF dgb.o= dabiadqenery-s eae Oct. 103 entnek Dividend)’ tlanta Aug. 99 
American Penn Life, Philadelphia (Stock Dividend) ................ Nov. 103 (New Vice Seatadak Kasaes oseeseel ug. 99 

eae rr Dec. 107 (Credit Card Clarification PD eccaen Dec. 107 Director) ........:-. s eer} Sept. 119 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne (Purchases Company) ............ Jan. 91 Colonial Life, East Orange ; 

(New President) ............-...- May 121 Boston Mutual Life, Boston (Executive Changes) ............. July 103 
American United Life, Indianapolis (Executive Promotion ) ........ oa 103 (e- Wielte A. GFE) <..ccccccccucs Sept. 119 

(New Vice-president) ............ July 103 (Named Vice Presidents) ........1 Nov. 103 (Personal Lines Program) ...... Dec. 107 
96 
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Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 


(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 
mbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
thew | ITECTOTS) .cccececccccccess May 121 
(New Treasurer) .......- July 103 
(Executive Changes) ......... Jan. 91 
mmonwealth Life, L ouis\ lide 
ete Dividend Proposed) ..... Sept. 119 
Community Natl. Life, Houston 
(Mercer) cccccccccccccccccceesseel Nov. 104 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
Sey AGGEGIB) sccsccsweescasccecttONr 208 
Consolidated American Life, Chicago 


(New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 107 
Constellition Life, Norfolk 

SR ra ee ee Jan. 91 
Continental Assurance Cv., Chicugu 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Divi end Action) 

(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) oo 91 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 





Cornbelt Life, Freeport 
(Increases Capital) eta Whalacens oat July 103 
(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 


Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 

(Stock Exchange) ..............Nov. 104 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 

ey PMNENED . 6.000.60.5.000-86660.08 Ma y 121 
Dakota Mutual Life and C 

SS aa Jan. 91 
Disability Income Life, ludianapolis 

(Merges With Associates Life) ..July 103 
Eastern Life, New York 

PET schon cestweccaben July 104 

(Moves Home Office) .......... Oct. 103 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 

(100th Anniversary) .........e0- July 104 

(Executive Appointment) .......Nov. 105 

(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 92 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Mvines 


 -*'o ea eae May 121 
oo eae Nov. 105 
OG ROEINNINE D6 6.060, abinsia.000-eGr00 Dec. 107 


Equity Annuity Life, Washington 

(Johnson Steps Down) ........ Oct. 103 
Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 

Se GED oC occesccecccccese June 115 
Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 

BOW BEMENUUME)  cccscccecacesueaed Aug. 99 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co., Syracuse 


(New Secretary-Treasurer) .......2 Aug. 99 

RARE OIE na ere Nov. 105 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(Director of Advertising) i tlern oe eiae June 115 

(Executive Vice President) ......Nov. 105 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive RELY «ined tuncawiell July 105 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 103 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Noy. 108 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 

ko rr are May 125 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

PEE  UMININED 26 6:0:6: 5:6 6:54 sec vine June 115 
First National Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice President) .......... Dec. 107 
First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President & Agency 

CN oe rie aria wialard ware Oct. 104 

Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 

(New Vice-President) .......... Oct. 104 
Gateway Life Ins. Co., Rocky Mt. 

SUED onesie ec scnscveces Dec. 108 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Aug. 99 
General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 

SOPOT TP ROMONORD 6cccesccceccess Dec. 108 
General Life, Milwaukee 

(New Vice-President) ............Jan. 92 
General Life Company, Seattle 

ol ae Nov. 108 
Georsia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Stock Over-subscribed) ........ Sept. 119 
Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 

oe. aaa Jan. 92 
Gherdian Insurance, Dallas 

(New Vice-President & Supt. of 

Cg, EE ee Jan. 92 


Government Employees Lile, Washington 
(Increase in Authorized Capital) .Aug. 99 
CSCOCK DIVIGENG) ....csecccscceved Aug. 99 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 92 

Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Executive C hanges) .........+.+ May 121 


TUPROMINOD FITS CO.)  occciccccccce Oct. 104 
Great National Life, Dallas 

si eS ae Noy. 108 
Great Southern Life Ins. Houston 

(Executive Seemnetiens) mone = 121 

(Associate Board) ................May 121 


Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President- Agency 

DOE. cab ecivesseenssewetsus May 122 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Home Office) arias aay call July 105 
Great Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 

od TRO a. Jan. 93 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Merged with Mid-South Life) .-May 122 


For January, 1960 


Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 


CO OREO OT OS 
IEE, Gari nate dare ataws'scies'one se Dec. 108 


Gulf Life, Jacksuny ille 

(Stock Interest Acquired) -Aug. 100 

(Stock Dividend) ........... ....-dan, 92 
H. B. A. Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice-president) ........... Oct. 104 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia 

CON PHONES Swescccccwesccue July 105 
Home Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. 92 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 


(Company Reinsured) ........... July 108 
Independent Life, Baltimore 

(Control Purchased) ...ccccccces July 108 
Ins. Co. of America, Portland 

Co el” eee Jan, 92 
InsurOmedic Life, Dalias 

oi. Or May 122 


Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 
(New Vice-president) .......... Oct. 105 
International Opportunity Life Ins. Co., 


Denver 
COUT TOD | oc cciccesecicees Sept. 119 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Agency Director) ......... Sept. 119 
NNT IIT fu ok celeinlneis 4:60-0:00 54/0 Jan. 93 


(Purchases Great Western) 
Investors Life, Atlanta 

(To Merge with Kennesaw 

Be El sages aoneaane6e%ccee0s< June 115 

Investors Life, Cedar Rapids 

(New Executive Vice-president) .Oct. 105 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

Oe errr Aug. 100 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Senior Officer for Western 


EOE TS ¢ Jan. 93 


EE H icuthie er s-o9sGcawen'et veces Sept. 119 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(New Bid for Stock) ............ uly 108 
(Control Passes to Kincaid) ...../ Aug. 100 
eer reer Jan. 93 
(Cash Dividend Paid) ....... Jan. 93 


Kennesaw Life & Accident, Mar jetta 
(Merges with Investors Life) .June 115 
(Merger Proposed) .............. "Sept. 119 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 





(New President) 93 
Legal Reserve Life, 

(New Company) 93 
Liberty Life Insurance, Greenville 

(Capital Chamee) ..ccccvcvccccecs Dec. 108 
Liberty National Life, Birminguam 

Cage TRVERONED ceccccccccocccces May 122 

(Executive Changes) ............May 122 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 

(Earlier Decision Upheld) ....... June 115 

(New Secretary) ...cccccscccccced Aug. 100 

(Murchison Gains Control) ..... Sept. 120 
Lifeco Ins. Co., Seattle 

2. | Cee. ae 
Life Ins. Co. of Ga., Alabama 

(New Vice-president) ........... July 108 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 

(Comtrel CHORSEB) cccccccccccccs July 108 


Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 
(Management Retains Control) ...Dec. 108 


Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 


(Capital = ere June 116 

ES ere June 116 

CIMCTORESS GEHIEAT)  oc0cicccvccesie July 108 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Executive Appointment) ...... Oct. 105 


Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springtield 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 116 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Appointments) .........+...+.- Sept. 120 

(Executive Elections) ........... Dec. 108 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 

Ee July 108 
Mid-South Life, Montgomery 

(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Monarch Life Insurance, Springfield 

(New Sales Directors) ........... May 123 

(New Investment Vice-president) .July 109 
Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 

ee SE otras ckctiansaee Jan. 93 
Mountain States Life, Colorado Springs 


PRED: \ Ociebeease nines somes wen Dec. 109 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 

CHRO. MIE ccscdacicccstccse July 109 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 123 

(New President) ........ ee 

(Realigns Sales Staff) ... ....-Dec. 108 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Promoted to Vice President) ...Oct. 105 
oe ear Jan. 94 

Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Vice-President and Director of 


pT) Ae re ug. 101 
National Old Line Ins. Co., Little Rock 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... July 109 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Sept. 120 
CEO. OME: Sra cae'seveevevess Nov. 108 
(Executive Vice President) ......Nov. 108 


Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Stock Dividends) ............... June 116 


New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice-presidents) ........... July 109 
(Heads Product Developme nt) ...Nov. 108 
North American Accident, C hicago 
(New Secretary) 
CRUE. SNEED i o.nivie tc s.tcwneoen Dec. 108 
North American Equitavie, Ciucinnati 
(Purchases Control of Independent 


MEE nase eb diedaweeduensesosss July 108 

North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 

COE DORNENED docu winevvccaceceas Jan, 94 
North American Reassurance Co., New York 

(Executive Appointment) ......./ Aug. 101 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Executive Changes) ............ Oct. 105 

(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... Dee. 108 

(Enters A & S Field) ............ Dec. 108 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(New Vice-P resident) alate eactasbe Sept. 120 


(Executive Promotions) : 
Occidental of North Carolinu, ‘hale igh 

(Executive Promotions) oO 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Mutualization Comple sted) 


enon Oct. 108 
Oil Industries Life Ins. Co., 


Houston 


(New Vice-P resident) ........... Sept. 120 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas City 

(AGEROES TRBRMOGD. ccdescccweene Sept. 120 
old Equity Life, Evanston 

(New Agency Vice President) ...June 116 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

CH BOIS on kes ceccccvcecues Nov. 108 


Old West Life, Boise 
(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) ............. May 123 
(Mutualization Completed) ..... Sept. 121 
(Stock to be Distributed) ....... Dec. 109 


Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Customer-Insurance P SRE) cccice Sept. 121 
Patriot Life, New York 

(New Superintendent of 

CO rT May 123 

The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., P hiladelphia 

(New Executive Vice President) Aug. 101 
Peoples Life, Washirgton 

(Capital Increased) ORES Sar rere May 123 


(AGSPOR CHRMMB)  ccccccceccecec Oct. 108 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(New Vice President) .........../ Aug. 101 


Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
Qh | er Sept. 121 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 


(Converts to Legal Reserve Co.)..July 109 

(Expansion Program) ............ Jan. 94 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 124 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Converts Preferred Stock) ...... July 109 


Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Name Changed) ................Nov. 109 
(Reinsures Universal Guaranty) .Nov. 109 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Dec. 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
Provident Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Changes) ............ Oct. 108 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 


ee June 116 


(New Vice-President) ........... June 117 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Sept. 122 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) ............ Nov. 109 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Proposed Incr. in Authorized 
EY Sotuvinceeana-veesweese ce June 117 
(Stock Dividend) ................Nov. 100 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Formerly Insur-O-Medic Life) ..May 122 
(Merger Proposed) .............. “Sept. 119 
Republic National, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) aka rae Aug. 101 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 109 

(Executive Changes) ........cscese> Jan. 94 
Richmond Life, Richmond 

eae June 117 
Rocky Mountain Life, Albuquerque 

| Sa eer seer Dec. 109 
Savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn., 

Hartford 

| Sept. 122 
Seaboard Life, Miami 

(CHOVHED CRBEERT) 2c cceccccscccces July 109 


(DIPCCHIEE)  sccscceccscvesss 
(New Vice-President) 
Security American Life, Memphis 


.July 109 
Sept. 122 





CO SD nesricvkscccceves May 124 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Executive Promotions) Thera ees July 110 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 

(SS ree July 110 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

Co Me, ee er Aug. 102 
Skyland Life Insurance, Charlotte 

0 eee ee ae Noy. 108 

I ceiracicito at clas Gla intial Ww Alonead Dec. 108 
South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Executive Changes) ............ Sept. 122 
Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Stock Dividend Paid) ........ Yet. 108 
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Svuthland Life Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) ...............-May 1% 
(New Luildings Dedicated) June 117 
(New Chairman) -Sept. 122 

Southwestern Life, 

(Executive Promotions) sdccaweens aoe 
(Stock Split and Dividend) *, 109 
(Official Appointments) *. 109 
(Stock Split and Dividend) 

Springfield Life, Brattleboro 
(New Company) 

(New Company) 
(New Company) : . Jan 

State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Secretary) 

State Reserve Life, Forth Worth 
(New President) ...... ; Jan. 95 

Standard Ins. Co., Portland 
(New Vice President) 

State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Promotion) Aug. 102 

State National Life, St. Louis 
(New President) 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(100% Stock Dividend) 

Teachers Ins. & Annuity 
(Moves Headquarters) 


Dallas 


July 110 


Aug. 102 


Oct. 108 


July <s 
Assn. Amer., N. 
edviecbwens May 131 


Texas Life, Waco 
(New President) 
TransContinental 
(Control Purchased) 
Transouth Life, Columbia 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 
The Travelers Ins. Cos., 
(L. A. Branch Office) . Sept. 122 
‘nion Central Life Ins. Co., Cinciunati 
(Executive Appointment) Aug. 102 
(Second Vice President) yov. 110 
nion Life Ins., Little Rock 
(COMERSD COMME) ccccccccccccus Nov. 110 
(New President) * 110 
Jnion Mutual Life, Portiand 
(Nom-can Vund) .....0.ccsee-... May 195 
Inion Protective Assurance Co., Memphis 
Cseee COD, cicsercseccccewedil Sept. 123 
Inion Protective Life Ins. Co., Memphis 
(New_Title) Sept. 123 
Tnion Trust Life, 
(New Executive Vice-President) .Oct. 108 
Tnited American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) 
United Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Purchased by Western & 
Southern) 


-May 124 


Hartford 


Duluth 


July 110 


June 117 


nited Insurance of 
(Cash Dividends) 
Inited Services Life, Washington, 
(l’'roposed Capital Increase) 

(Cash Dividend) .....cccccccess May 
(Capital Increase Approved) oa eal 
niversal American Life, Atlanta 
(Merged Proposed) 

niversal Guaranty Life, Shreveport 
(Reinsured by Preferred Life) ..N 
niversity Natl. Life, Norman 

(New Agency Director) 

Wabash Life Insurance, 
(Vice President) 
Vanguard Life, Phila. 

(Name Changed) EURO NA Dain es oaS-e May 
West Coast Life, San Francisco E 

(New Vice-President) ne 117" 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Purchases Stock of United Life) .June 17 

(New Vice Presidents) .. ne 117 

(Director of Agencies) Nov. 1) 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Stock Dividend) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 


America, Chicago 


ig. 


Indianapolis 


ne 118 


(New Vice Presidents) 


4 LIST OF Al 


Amer ‘can National, 
Atlantis Hotel, Miami 


June 117 (Capital Increase Approved) 


VERTISERS. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
England Life, Boston, Mass. 

New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

North American Reassurance, New York, 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard FE., 


ne 118 


Ga'veston, Texas 


Beach, Fla 
Nelson 


Baltimore Life, New 


Baltimore, Md 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, 
Andrews & Towne, Ine., 
& Associates, J. Huell, 


Mich. 


Richmond, Va 
Chicago, Ill 


jowles, 


Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Briscoe 


Campbell, Donald F., 
Central Standard 


Century Life 


Chicago, Til 

Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Worth, 
Associates, Ine., John, 


Occidental Life, Los 
Old Line Life, 


Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Fort Texas 


Colburn Wilmette, Il Paul Revere Life, 
Photostat Corp., 
Pilot Life, 


Pioneer 


Worcester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn 


Greensboro, N. C, 
American Insurance Co., 
Provident Life & Accident, 


Fort Worth, 
Chattanooga, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Equitable Life 


Chicago, Ill 
Springs, Mo. 
Moines, 


9 
420 
B 
rer 
3 
30 
S 
Be 
12. 
a 
Si 
46 
3 
%5 
70 


Tenn 


Insurance, Des Towa 


Rintye, 
Royal 


Stribling & Associates, 
Typewriter Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Federal Life, 


Franklin Life 


Chicago, Il 
Springfield, Il Security-Connecticut Insurance New 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Il. 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 
South Life, Houston, 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Companies, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Corp., Haven, Conn. 
Gabriel Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich 

Walter C., San Francisco, ¢ 
Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa 
Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Groves, W. E., New 


Gorey Co., 


Coast 
Goodfarb, 


Texas 
Pexas Springfield, Mass. .. 
Orleans, La 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 
State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 


Travelers Insurance, 


Chicago, Til. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Harry S., Chicago, Ill 


Texas Tressel & Associates, 


Home nderwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, 
nion Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 

nion Life, Little Rock, 
nited Life & Accident, 
nited Services Life, Washington, D. ¢ 


Life of 
MeGraw 


Georgia, Atlanta, Ga is 
West Orange, N. J 


Mutual Life, Springfield, 


Edison Co., Concord, 


Massachusetts Mass 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark 


New 
New 
Sharp & Davis, 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., 
Woodward, Ryan, 


York, 
York, N. 
New York, 


Tenn. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns. 
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EXERTION 


OVER 


EXCESSIVE 
TENSION 


WEIGHT 


ARE YOU BREAKING YOUR OWN HEART? 


The normal heart is a remarkably strong 
and durable organ. But to protect and 
conserve its strength for years to come, you 
Should guard against certain “enemies” of 
the heart. 

Above all, control your weight. 
Overweight is probably the worst and most 
insidious enemy of your heart. Excess 
weight serves no useful purpose. It is simply 
a burden—and the more overweight you 
are, the more likely you are to impair your 
heart’s efficiency. 

Eat sensibly. If you do put on unneces- 
Sary weight, let your physician prescribe a 
diet that will take it off slowly ... from two 
to three pounds a week. And after you've 
brought your weight down to normal, 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 


MADISON AVE., N.Y 


10, N.Y. 


you should make every effort to keep it 
there — permanently. 

Work off tension. Many people who 
develop high blood pressure—which puts a 
strain on the heart—are tense, hard-work- 
ing individuals. They should learn to work 
off tension. 

When you feel tensed-up, try physical 
activity—work in the garden, take a long 
walk or do something that you really enjoy. 
Any diversion helps relieve tenseness. In 
fact, anyone who works under constant 
strain should probably have a definite 
schedule for daily rest and relaxation. 

So, get enough rest and try to take it 
easy. Every bit of relaxation you get gives 
your heart a chance to relax, too. 


Avoid over-exertion and fatigue. 
After middle-age, it’s wise to avoid sudden 
or strenuous activities to which you are 
unaccustomed. But reasonable activities 
that don’t leave you huffing and puffing are 
usually good and safe for your heart. 

Even when the heart has been damaged, 
it usually mends itself through rest and 
skilled medical care. 

In fact, about four out of every five 
people recover from their first heart attack 
—and many of them recover fully enough 
to enjoy many useful, active years. 

If you give your heart the care that it de- 
serves—including regular health examina- 
tions—it may serve you well for many 
long years. 





THE LIGHT 
THAT 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 














WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 









































life stock index 





End of 1955 1956 1957 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com. 


panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 











1958 1959 
Report available upon request 
January ........ 134.7 158.5 147.4 144.0 1915 
February “emai 137.1 161.7 142.7 142.3 1863 
ALL LIFE STOCKS QIN 137.4 168.1 142.5 142.6 ‘1845 
April .......... 142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3188) \ ) 
OO os sales 148.0 148.7 156.9 146.2 «1834 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED Seiten 172.4 153.4 154.5 147.8 1803 
eRe 181.2 160.2 162.3 159.2 1980 
August ........ I7I8 150.5 153.5 160.9 1984 
Wire System September ..... 166.2 136.2 149.7 163.0 —s*L879 
hon Cf & Compan October ....... 1624 142.6 134.7 170.7 ‘184.1 
J ; egg ¥ November ...... 166.6 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 
Baltimore and New York City December ...... 163.1 140.9 134.2 191.0 1904 


Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience O 
: ver-the-counter Market 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 
" Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
Experienced Agents & General Agents 
. 1959 Range Bid Price 
WANTED FOR: sey Range aie 
Aetna ae, (K) aid ae Rats es "e 7 *s 
American National Life ......... aiaaic teak inaideiiaseniicctat a 8 
OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING Bankers National Life ............ ean Bren Bean 283, 20'/, 2% 
POLICIES Business Men's Assurance ........... 44/4 39\/4 39% 
a nr ai = “is is : , 19% Ls A A. 
| alifornia Western States Life ) 22 13 
Investigate, Compare, Add up the Commonwealth Life (Louisville) (A) <-...0....0.... 23% 16 21% 
benefits: Connecticut General Life .... ; -csee ae 312 353 
Poli Hold " ——— Assurance (A) .... a cdsshmeneareoda FF ¥? = 
. olic ranklin Life ........... facueee ls y 
‘ y —— oe Government Employees Life wy ; 85 ‘ 53'/2 59 
Select Territory: Other Leads Gulf Life ..... Pee. ) 30Ve = 20'e Hh : 
meee 8 ge MAE. osecus = 8I'/2 a Secur! 
: ansas City Life rman a ‘ 1 . 
pms ey ” Pe First agent b oe | B omy Life (A) .... : 3 AM OH, “ Go 
,oOmm1ss1 Life ee icapesce > Tae ‘ 
IDAHO KANSAS — o — Life lavepanes Company of Virginia (C) ........... a P 48 wm State, 
RASKA NEV Lincoln National Life ; seis . 256 192 ahs 
ag to" e Vested Renewals Massachusetts Indemnity & Life dence a aoe 9 Sec! 
OREGON National Life & Acid | 2 108% 1k Bond 
* ici ; National Life & Accident . 2 6 103!/, 1 onds 
SOUTH DAKOTA ¢ Non-participating North American Life (Chicago) esc e 15, Sh 
TEXAS and other policies Philadelphia Life (E) a a s of | 
Quaker City Life (D) “one ibe ae: = — 443/, 4b. >: 
WASHINGTON Rai 
Pavi 4 C 1 Republic National Life .. 85% 63 8! . 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compounc Southland Life (B) . LRG 109 8 # 
Interest on Dividend Southwestern Life (B) (K) .... ; 63 5! 6 Bank 
In 29th year A 1 ti par A EA ‘Chi sndcoens 101'/2 Le 4 C 
ccumuiations nited Insurance wind ' warmed asua 
Capital and Surplus United States Life ... = SI, 38% : 
over $2,433,000 West Goes hi po ot 46 36 “0 Cor 
$116.61 Assets to (A) Adjusted for 259 stock dividen 
B) Adjusted for 33'/;% stock dividend. ; 
Guar See BA N K E R s S N 10 N {2 Adjusted for a, — Bank 
pinad . . D) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. . 
in Force L I F 3 I | S U R A | C 3 By} Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. Secur: 
(G) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend Re 
Write to: co M PANY (H) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 122% stock dividend. ec 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan sine: 5 D C P (1) Ad ee _ by i = re 
J leg oa" oe meet sleeer Speer, Sore K) Adjusted for or | split. anac 
Agency Vice-President tt) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 10% stock dividend. 
(M) Adjusted for 7!/2% stock dividend. Exter 
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1915 
186.3 
184.5 
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180.3 
198.0 
198.4 
187.0 
184,| 
188.7 
190.4 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


For February, 1960 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


7 (nderuriter gS istritutor GY caler 


Cf rail 
Investment Securities 

















The Equitable Life 
of George E. Haney 
in Columbus, Ohio 


A Former Schoolteacher, George knows the 
value of study. He has recently passed all his 
CLU exams, 


Bah a 
scion ia toe 





“A Good Salesman ought to be interested in everything, including 
bridge,” says George Haney. He’s the one being helped by daughter 
Eleanor, 7. Son Fred, 17, is at the left. Wife Margaret and Doug, 13, 
are at the right. : 
Into the Pattern of His Life the actual 
selling fits as easy as pie. He makes a lot 
of friends, like John Ketchum here, and 
sets them up with insurance programs. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why he 
is proud to be a life underwriter. It is 
a full life. And a rewarding one! 


All the Haneys participate in commu- Just Fishing keeps him re- 

nity activities, sports, and hobbies. Among laxed. So does — _— r 

other things, George is “range boss” for in the basement... and Living Insurance is more 
the Y’s annual membership drive. handball at the Y. than a need...it’s a career! 


re 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 
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